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To Advance Human Welfare 


HE YEAR 1963 marks the one hundreth anniversary of the birth of 
Henry Ford. Not even the most wild-eyed visionary would 

have predicted, back in 1863, that he was destined to lend his name to 
a national philanthropy which, one hundred years later, would have 
contributed over $1.7 billion to the advancement of human welfare. Nor 
could anyone have foreseen that privately-supported colleges and universities 
in the nation would be looking toward this philanthropy as one of their 
greatest sources of help for meeting the needs of the future. 


When it was founded in 1936 by Henry Ford and Edsel Ford as a private, 
non-profit corporation, the Ford Foundation had as its aim the granting of 
money to charitable and educational institutions “of special interest 

to the founding family,” as an annual report specified. Its affairs were 
largely in the hands of the founders. 


In 1950, however, three years after the death of Henry Ford, with greatly 
increased assets from his estate and the estate of Edsel Ford, the 
Foundation was reorganized as a national philanthropy. Its objectives, in 
its search to advance human welfare, were announced as: 


The expansion and improvement of education; the advancement of economic 
well-being; the strengthening of democratic institutions and 

processes; the promotion of international understanding and world peace; 

the enlargement of scientific knowledge of human behavior. 


At the end of its first decade as a national philanthropy Ford Foundation 
grants totaled $1.3 billion, with the largest amount, $534 million, 
going to the aid of education. The awarding of $260 million to private 
colleges and universities in 1956-57 for faculty salaries called national 
attention to the badly underpaid college professors and started 

a wave of support to remedy the situation. Oberlin College received 

at the time two grants totaling $1.5 million. 


The funding of 5,000 fellowships, at a total cost of $24.5 million, through 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation was a move to attract 
outstanding students to careers in college teaching. Oberlin 

graduates have responded and profited by this program to a marked extent. 
In the last two years, for example, 37 Oberlin graduates have been 

granted Woodrow Wilson Fellowships. 


The Foundation also supported a program of Master of Arts in Teaching to 
train students for teaching in secondary schools. Again Oberlin College 
was aided in establishing such a program with a grant of $190,000. 


The establishment of the National Merit Scholarship Corporation to locate 
and support talented young people in search of a college education was 
another project, with Oberlin benefiting incidentally, as each year 

a number of National Merit Scholars make Oberlin the college of their choice. 


In addition, the Foundation has supported various educational experiments, 
such as the use of television and self-teaching “machines” through 
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Everything’s coming up Action now 
that the Ford Foundation has granted 
Oberlin $2,200,000 on a 3-1 matching 
basis. President Carr looks over Action 
Program brochures, in the office of 
Chuck Isackes, °38, Director of Devel- 
opment (right). Edward S. Tobias, °52, 
Executive Director of the Alumni As- 
sociation is on the left. For details of 
the exciting news, see stories beginning 
on page 2. 


CONTINUANCE of our series on 
what’s new in the various intellectual 
disciplines of the liberal arts brings us 
the science of geology, which has been 
expanding into new and important 
fields. Frederick Foreman, chairman, 
and other members of the department 
bring you the latest word on the earth 
science. See page 16. 


ERNEST B. CHAMBERLAIN, '(04, staff 
writer with Marts & Lundy, Inc., 
writes a fascinating account of Charles 
Henry Churchill, t? 1852, one of the 
most versatile and influential profes- 
sors in Oberlin’s history, and his talent- 
ed son, David Carroll Churchill, h, °19. 
Dedication of the Lecture Hall in the 
Physics Building in their honor was 
a feature of Commencement. See 
page 24. 


THE BACK COVER shows the new 
Alumni Lounge, in the east wing of 
Wilder Hall. The drawing was made 
by Paul B. Arnold, °40, professor of 
art; the lettering was done by William 
I. Judson, assistant to the director of 
physical education. 
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Students watch intently as the first 
pre-molded panels go up on east side of 
the main lecture and office building 

of the new Conservatory complex. View 
is looking west from the corner of 

West College Street and Carpenter Court 
next to the book store. 
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A NEW DAY 


HE THINGS that make a college 

great are always elusive. One of 
the sources of Oberlin’s greatness 1s 
surely that it has never failed to accept 
an opportunity to strengthen its posi- 
tion or embark upon new and more 
meaningful educational programs. Run- 
ning risks to achieve challenging goals 
has been characteristic of Oberlin 
since the days when the founders 
established a unigue kind of educa- 
tional institution in the Ohio wilder- 
ness, one that anyone could have told 
them involved far more risk of failure 
than hope of success. But the knowl- 
edge of what they would gain if that 
hope materialized made the risk well 
worth running! 

Now Oberlin College, in accepting 
a Ford Foundation Challenge Grant 
of $2,200,000 with a _ three-to-one 
matching requirement, is prepared to 
run one of the greatest risks in its 
history in striving for an even greater 
strength and quality than it has known 
up to now. 

The success of the recent Oberlin 
Tomorrow Drive might very well have 
persuaded the Board of Trustees that 
a resting period was now in order, 
while the College put to work the 
funds raised in this drive, and while 
supporters of the College, having con- 
tributed more than twice as much 
money as ever before, were allowed 
to enjoy a well-earned rest before 
being asked to give attention to Ober- 
lin’s further needs. Courageous and 
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venturesome in the best sense of the 
Oberlin tradition, the Trustees have 
rejected such a resting period and have 
accepted the new challenge that has 
come to the College. For Oberlin stili 
has pressing needs requiring our early 
attention. 

Faculty salaries must continue to 
rise. We are only half way through 
the decade referred to in 1957 by 
President Eisenhower’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High Schocl 
when it asserted that faculty salaries 
must double in the next ten years. 
Oberlin has done a splendid job of 
maintaining the pace thus far, but 
there is considerable ground to cover 
before the goal is reached. And the 
question cannot be dodged—is it 
enough for Oberlin to meet a national 
average if it is to maintain its tradi- 
tional position as a leader? 

New educational ventures must he 
undertaken. A good example is the 
experimental operation this past sum- 
mer of an Honors College. This un- 
dertaking, one that seeks to bring 
students and faculty members together 
in the pursuit of independent research 
studies, was by all early tests highly 
successful. It deserves to be repeated 
in the summers ahead and to draw 
much larger numbers of students and 
teachers into its sphere. 

While great progress has been made 
in the last two or three years in im- 
proving Oberlin’s physical plant, im- 
portant needs remain unmet. We must 
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replace both the library and the men’s 
gym as soon as possible. Both buildings 
are well past the half-century mark 
and are worn out to the point where 
maintenance and renovations are costly 
and, at best, unsatisfactory. The design 
of each reflects educational theories 
and needs of the turn of the century 
rather than those of the mid-sixties. 
Each is too small to serve a College 
grown larger and more complex in six 
decades. One of these buildings must 
serve a purpose that is at the very 
heart of the whole educational process; 
the other is essential to the fulfillment 
of Oberlin’s commitment to the de- 
velopment of the whole man. 

Awareness of these and other needs 
led Oberlin’s Trustees to welcome the 
invitation from the Ford Foundation 
to apply for a College Grant and to 
meet the accompanying requirement 
that the College prepare a searching, 
detyiled ten-year plan showing future 
needs in the areas of plant, curriculum, 
and personnel, and analyzing the im- 
pact of these needs on annual budgets 
and the College’s never-ending search 
for additional funds. 


And now all of us at Oberlin— 
Trustees, faculty members, and ad- 
ministrative officers alike—welcome 


the Ford Grant that has been made, 
with its more specific challenge that 
period from 
1963 to 1966 we accelerate our efforts 


during the three-year 


to reach the goals that additional funds 


can make _ possible—$2,200,000 from 
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the Ford Foundation and $6,600,000 
from the College’s own friends and 
supporters. 

As a testimonial of the Foundation’s 
faith in Oberlin and its ability to raise 
the matching funds, the Foundation is 
making an initial payment of $700,000, 
without waiting for specific evidence 
that matching monies are actually be- 
ing secured. The three uses to which 
we will put this payment in the next 
twelve months are a striking indica- 
tion of the gains that can be enjoyed 
if the total three-year program is 
successful. First and foremost, a sub- 
stantial further increase in faculty 
and staff salaries and improved salary 
scales were put into effect on July 1 
of this year. Second, a_ significant 
capital sum will be invested in a series 
of small dormitories for both men and 


INDEPENDENT STUDY 


Some 42 students were engaged in 
independent study programs at Oberlin 
during the summer in projects ranging 
from scientific research to writing. 
Newest project was the Summer 
Honors College, in which 30 students 
under the guidance of twelve members 
of the Oberlin faculty from ten de- 
partments did intensive independent 
study in an eight-week session, June 
17 to August 19. Students were in- 
vited to participate in the program on 
the basis of their proved ability to 
profit from independent work. Read- 
ing projects included a study of the 
relation of philosophy to psychology, 
a survey of economic thought from 
John Stuart Mill through John May- 
nard Keynes, a survey of English 
intellectual and social history. A num- 
ber of students in the department of 
religion and English were engaged in 
aiding their professors’ research in 
psychological aspects of myth and sym- 
bolism in religion and on the English 
comic novelists. Others were occupied 
with field research in problems of civil 
liberties and intergroup relations. 

In addition to following this inde- 
pendent course of study, all students 
in the Honors College were enrolled 
in one of two interdisciplinary semi- 
nars, which met once a week for two 
hours. These seminars, designed to 
give unity to the overall program, 
dealt with (1) the aims and purposes 
of higher education and (2) the social, 
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women which are already well into 
the planning stage. This “subsidy” 
will make it possible both to upgrade 
the quality of these dormitories and 
to hold room rents at reasonable levels. 
Third, monies now remaining in the 
King Building Fund will be supple- 
mented to the point where construc- 
tion on the final stage of this magnif- 
icent structure housing the Oberlin 
social science and humanities depart- 
ments can be started in 1964. 

The question, then, that now faces 
Oberlin people everywhere is whether 
they can once more join together in 
support of one of the nation’s most re- 
markable independent colleges. Oberlin 
College has always dared to be itself. 
Out of this daring has grown a strong 
college that has its own unique quality 
and character. And this, after all, is 
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Lecturers in the latter seminar 


political, intellectual affairs in 
Africa. 
included visiting professors on campus 
to teach in the College’s first Peace 
Corps training project. Students re- 
ceived 8 hours of credit, without grade, 
for the summer’s work. 

In addition to the Summer Honors 
College, eight students in the chemistry 
department and four in the physics 
department took part in a 10-week 
research and independent study pro- 
gram. In chemistry, selected under- 
classmen were given the opportunity 
to develop techniques not encountered 
in their normal course work, with 
seniors and graduate students doing 
full-fledged research and helping pro- 
fessors in the department with their 
research projects. 

Supporting funds came from the 
National Science Foundation’s Under- 
graduate Science Education program, 
the Research Corporation, and an 
Oberlin College Summer Scholarship. 
Chemistry professors involved in the 
research were: William B. Renfrow 
Jr., Peter J. Hawkins, Norman C. 
‘33, Richard C. Schoonmaker, 
and Werner H. Bromund, M.A., °35. 
In physics, two juniors and two seniors 
were engaged in experimental research 
and independent study, also under a 
grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation, working with professors David 


L. Anderson and Robert Weinstock. 


Craig 


the continuing purpose of the indepen- 
dent college. By definition such a 
college cannot receive any significant 
measure of support from government. 
Independence, and thus uniqueness of 
character and purpose, can be achieved 
and maintained only through continu- 
ous and generous private support. 
Oberlin has benefited greatly from 
such support through more than thir- 
teen decades of growth and service. 
With the help of those who under- 
stand and prize the College’s present 
meaning and value, it can and will 
remain independent and strong in the 
testing period that lies just ahead for 
all of America’s private colleges and 
The Ford Foundation has 


made Oberlin a challenge. I am con- 


universities. 


fident that the challenge will be met. 


Intricate patterns of skeletal design 

mark the construction of the Conservatory 
complex during July, as one looks east 
and north from South Professor Street. 
Building on the right is the new 

Warner Concert Hall to be dedicated 
Saturday noon, October 26. 

The Concert Hall is a gift from the 
Honorable and Mrs. Seabury Cone Mastick 
and named for Mrs. Mastick’s parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, donors 
of the original Concert Hall. 
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The Case for 


The Liberal Arts College 


From the Profile submitted to the Ford Foundation in applica’ 
tion for a grant under the new Special Program in Education. 


A IS TRUE of all complex institutions, the liberal arts 
college is not easy to describe. Situated as it is, both 
historically and functionally, between the high school and 
university, it has affinities with both, possesses character- 
istics of both, and is never out of danger of being made 
subservient to both. Colleges were founded to meet certain 
felt needs of society; some to provide an educated ministry 
for Protestant churches and some to train teachers for 
private or public schools; some to train persons up to the 
level where they could aspire to membership in the learned 
professions and some to give individuals of unusual ability 
or ambition exposure to education beyond that available 
to the common man so that they might better enjoy or 
become practitioners in letters, the arts, or philosophy. 


As the needs of society changed, colleges changed too. 
Some allowed such subjects as engineering, or business 
administration, or music to occupy important places in 
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their courses of study and became in part undergraduate 
professional schools. Some added a graduate school of arts 
and sciences and a variety of graduate professional schools 
and became universities. Some held fast to their original 
purposes as undergraduate liberal arts colleges, and it is 
with these institutions we are concerned here. 


Secondary School Problems 


The role of the liberal arts college today is better under- 
stood if one first looks briefly at the roles of the secondary 
school and the university in the American educational 
system. It is almost impossible to overestimate the impor- 
tance of the secondary school. Its first responsibility is to 
offer mass education to essentially the total population in 
the adolescent age bracket. Since for many of its students 
it provides a terminal education, it must offer courses 
which will give these students some competence in the 
fields in which they will make a living, as well as courses 
to help them meet the needs of good citizenship and make 
their own personal adjustments to the difficulties that life 
is certain to hold in store for them, difficulties that are 


The 


compounded in our age both by the complexities of a fast- 
moving industrial world and by the changing character of 
the home as a focal center of authority. 


The secondary school must also prepare a large group 
for education at the liberal arts level in the colleges and, 
for a considerable part of this group, for professional edu- 
cation at the graduate level. It must do these varied and 
contradictory things very largely as an agency of local 
government, at public expense, and subject to certain 
political controls that are inescapable in a democratic 
society. It must cope with a rapidly increasing school 
population and carefully pick its way among sharply con- 
flicting theories of education. No aspect of the total prob- 
lem of American education is more varied, more serious, 
more uncertain in outcome than that facing the secondary 
school. 


Professional Competence of Universities 


At the opposite end of the educational spectrum there 
is much reason for satisfaction in the contribution the 
university is now making to the welfare of American 
society. If we have learned anything in our era, it is how 
to train people for the wide range of jobs that keep the 
wheels turning in our complex civilization. We are not 
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verdict: a new comfort has been added 


lacking for people with technical know-how or professional 
competence adequate to meet present-day social needs. 
Indeed it is a truism that our ability to make sensational 
breakthroughs in scientific knowledge and to solve the 
resulting problems of technology has far outrun our ability 
to make parallel adjustments in the social and economic 
order or to provide the individual with more meaningful 
counsel as he meets his personal problems and tries to 
adjust to a way of life that grows ever more difficult. This 
is not to say that there are not serious shortages in certain 
types of professional personnel, or that training in all 
professional areas is now so satisfactory that the university 
is not without serious educational or financial problems. 
But if there is any area of education in which there exists 
a basis for quiet confidence that present progress is match- 
ing current needs it is surely the area of the university. 
One further digression is helpful before turning to the 
case for the liberal arts college as a separate institutional 
entity. This is to restate the case for liberal arts education 
at the college level. This kind of education is, of course, 
not the exclusive prerogative of the independent college. 
It is also widely available at many undergraduate colleges 
that comprise parts of universities. Since the case for the 
independent college must nece sssarily rest largely on its 
superior ability to offer a liberal arts education, an exami- 
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_ Second floor patio of South Hall, newest dormitory for women, 
faces south, with access from the lounge. Dining room immediately 
below. can be divided into four smaller dining areas. 


Above, left: 

New Ice Skating Rink, gets its 

initial test as an outdoor eating hall 
during the hot Commencement Weekend, 
when the Men’s Dinner was held here, 
Saturday evening, with service by Saga. 


Looking south through the new Skating 
Rink, west of the Field House, 
which opens for ice skating this fall. 


Sonegsters and Scholars 


nation of the essential purpose and character of this kind of 
education is appropriate. We may accordingly proceed to 
a listing of certain of the values a liberal arts college offers 
the student. 


Values of the Liberal Arts 


First, the liberal arts college initiates the student in and 
gives him the practice of the basic techniques of thought, 
through the study of logic and rhetoric. The lessons of 
these abstract disciplines can only be suggested to the 
immature mind in the secondary school, but, being indis- 
pensable to all fully-developed intellectual processes, they 
must be substantially mastered before the student reaches 
the university. The expert use of the mother-tongue should, 
of course, be cultivated from the earliest years, but its 
further mastery must be the concern of the college. 

Second, the liberal arts college initiates the student in 
and gives him the practice of the methods by which the 
various disciplines arrive at knowledge within their respec- 
tive provinces. The secondary school years are normally 
and necessarily ones in which emphasis is placed upon the 
acquisition of knowledge per se; the college years are ones 
in which the student comes to know and to practice the 
methods whereby knowledge is attained. Thus a descrip- 
tion of methods and their practice becomes an essential 
part of every college course. The university student also 
cultivates method, but he cultivates the methods of a single 
discipline and for professional ends. 

Third, the liberal arts college gives the student a vision 
of his total intellectual and spiritual inheritance. All edu- 
cation, both formal and personal, should always tend to 
impart this vision; but the college student comes not only 
to see more clearly but to understand what has up to now 
been for him a more or less unknown and unappreciated 
possession. This vision and this understanding are not the 
direct result of any single course of study; nor are they 
purely intellectual attainments; rather they are experiences 
engaging the whole person. 

Finally, the liberal arts college offers the student the 
opportunity of forming the philosophical habit of mind, 
thanks to which he is enabled to see the different disciplines 
in their relation to one another and to the sum of things. 
This habit overcomes the intellectual evils in departmental- 
ism and furnishes the educated person with the language 
through which to communicate with his peers. 

After four years in the liberal arts environment, the 
bachelor of arts is a person who has learned how to learn, 
has come to see the extent and the limits of each major 
intellectual discipline and its relation to the rest in the 
totality of things known, and has attained a vision of his 
whole intellectual and spiritual inheritance. He emerges 
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College Choir responds with enthusiasm to director Robert Fountain. 


from the liberal arts experience as a person possessing both 
perspective and open-mindedness. The first is a quality 
that enables him to bring a balanced approach to life and 
its problems, a quality that is likely to be gained out of a 
study of past thought and experience. The second is a 
quality that enables him to choose his way ahead calmly as 
he faces problems posed by the present and future. With 
his trained intelligence and large vision he is rarely helpless 
before new situations or in danger of lapsing into fanati- 
cism. This is not to say that the product of a liberal arts 
education is not prepared to make meaningful commit- 
ments. It is impossible to proceed in all cases on a steady 
diet of suspended judgments. The liberal arts product 
understands with T. M. Greene that “Endless reflection 
never issuing in decision and action tends to be the occu’ 
pational disease of the scholar.” And he would agree that 
“Our greatest cultural need today is for reflective commit: 
ment.” And Kierkegaard’s words fall on his willing ears, 
“It is the knot in the end of the thread which keeps our 
intellectual sewing from unravelling.” 
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Man's Search for Truth 


To express much the same thought another way, the 
graduate of the liberal arts college is properly concerned 
with man’s endless search for “truth,” but he understands 
that man is not likely at this stage of his development to 
encounter many final truths in his ways of coming to grips 
with problems in everyday living, particularly in the area 
of politics and economics. He knows that what passes for 
social truth has, up to now at least, been subject to con- 
tinuous re-examination and refinement. He further knows 
that change seems to be an inescapable characteristic of our 
age, and that in the area of science, in particular, change, 
while man’s doing, is virtually beyond his ability to prevent, 
or even to slow down. From this knowledge he recognizes 
that society and the individual must stand ready at all 
times to adjust to the changes that science and other forces 
are producing, and to try constantly to make these adjust- 
ments in an evolutionary manner, thus escaping the dis- 
orderly, unpredictable, uncontrollable, and often devastat- 
ing consequences of revolutionary changes. 


In summary, the education which a liberal arts college 
offers is complete in itself. It is, to be sure, the necessary 
foundation of university education, but the college, when 
it remains true to itself, cannot regard itself as a prepara- 
tory school for the university. Insofar as it prepares its 
students for the university, it does so in its own peculiar 
way. 

As already noted, this kind of liberal arts education is 
not the unique offering of the independent college but is 


Leaders in scholarship, Oberlin’s 1963 
Woodrow Wilson Fellows, college teachers 
of the future. Bottom row, left to right: 
G. Thomas Mitchell, Sidney, O.; Robert T. 
Smythe (also a Rhodes Scholar), Moores- 
town, N. J.; Llewain S. VanDoren, Sun- 
bury, Pa.; Todd Endo, Kensington, Md.; 
John D. Peyton, Wooster, Ohio. Middle 
row, left to right: Thomas T. Read, Ur- 
bana, Ill.; Marianna Masterson, Evanston, 
Ill.; Barbara J. Reisman, Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Laird M. Cummings, Bloomfield, 
Conn. Back row, left to right: Keith A. 
Larson, Madison, Wis.; Robert E. Stiefel, 
Detroit, Mich.; James B. Thornblade, New 
Canaan, Conn.; J. Michael Dunn, Lafayette, 
Ind.: Kenneth R. Rebman, °62, Wheeling, 
W. Va Not pictured: Paul B. Goldstein, 
New York City. 
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also available at many university colleges. The case for the 
college as a separate institutional entity must rest, then, 
not only on the curricular specifications or the broad pur- 
poses of the education it provides, but also on an under- 
standing of the particular context in which the student at 
the independent college is educated and on the claim that 
this context better achieves the goals of liberal education 
than does the university college. 


Uniquely for Undergraduates 


Three distinctive marks of the ideal separate liberal arts 
college can be identified: 

First, there is a homogeneity of faculty interest in under- 
graduate education at the independent college. This homo- 
geneity results in part because of the absence of the large 
and demanding group of graduate students found in the 
university. In the college the faculty member, though 
hopefully a scholar and pursuing his own scholarly inves- 
tigations, is free from the temptation or obligation to 
immerse himself solely in the contemporary advances of 
his discipline. In the independent college it is clear to each 
faculty member that his primary obligation is the teaching 
of undergraduates, and that this is a common first obliga- 
tion of all college faculty members regardless of the field 
of specialization. There is created in the faculty a common 
interest and concern for undergraduate education that is 
difficult if not impossible to obtain in the university 
where graduate students have an important and undoubted 
claim for faculty attention, and research and publication 
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become a leading standard for recognition and advance- 
ment. 

Second, the independent liberal arts college is marked 
by a special community of interest and spirit within its 
student body. Because the faculty is concerned about 
undergraduate students, these students have a common 
feeling of the importance of their studies and of the 
necessity for excellence in their work. Because the students 
in the independent college are all working for the same 
degree, are at the same level of education, and are all 
within a narrow age bracket, they feel a natural sympathy 
for one another and are easily drawn into a student com- 
munity. This feeling of student community is more diffi- 
cult to achieve on a university campus because of the 
diversity of students in the professional schools, the grad- 
uate school, and the undergraduate college. At 
private as -larvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and Stanford, the feeling of community in the 
liberal arts college has been safeguarded. However, even 
these excellent university colleges tend to be much larger 
than the typical independent college and there are indica- 
tions that their student communities have been weakened 
or fragmented. 
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Third, the concern of all members of the total com- 
munity for undergraduate education as the primary pur’ 
pose of the institution produces an intimacy of association 
between the faculty and the students. Because students 
are taught exclusively by faculty members in reasonably 
small classes, there occurs naturally the valuable and satis- 
fying interaction between faculty members and students as 
persons, similar to that found in the universities principally 
between faculty members and graduate students. 

Out of these distinctive marks of the independent college 
there emerges at most, and certainly at the best, of these 
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A classroom in King Memorial Hall. 


institutions a character, or personality, or quality, that in 
some important degree sets each college apart from the 
others and gives it an image or ethos of its own. It has 
often been said that a major element in the strength of the 
American system of higher education is its diversity. No 
group of institutions contributes more significantly to this 
diversity than do the independent liberal arts colleges. 
This is not to say that as a group they do not have much 
in common, such as their basic goals and purposes and 
their specific curricula. But one need only compare Dart- 
mouth with Amherst, Smith with Bryn Mawr, Oberlin 
with Antioch, or Reed with Pomona to discover that each 
of these institutions offers a meaningful choice to the able 
and discerning student whose wish is to find a college that 
is in some significant sense “right” for him. Again this is 
not to say that universities and university colleges do not 
differ from one another or fail to provide students with 
choice in the selection of an institution. But because uni- 
versity professors have conflicting interests and responsi- 
bilities, because university college students tend too often 
to be lost sight of in the larger academic community, and 
because a close working relationship between faculty and 
undergraduates fails to take shape, one university college 
becomes very much like another, or takes its coloration 
from the larger institution of which it is a part. Thus each 
independent college, by daring to be itself and acquiring 
thereby its own institutional character, adds a distinctive 
factor to the American system of higher education, with- 
out which we would be in some degree the poorer. 


Education for Leadership 


Who are the persons for whom a liberal arts education 
at an independent college is a rewarding experience? They 
are those whose natural intellectual gifts, irrespective of 
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Second floor lounge of South Hall, new women’s dormitory open 
for occupancy for the first time this fall. It will accommodate 238 
students. Stairway leads to dining hall below, where the 1963 
Homecoming Banquet will be held, Saturday evening, October 26. 
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become a leading standard for recognition and advance- 
ment. 
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by a special community of interest and spirit within its 
student body. Because the faculty is concerned about 
undergraduate students, these students have a common 
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in the independent college are all working for the same 
degree, are at the same level of education, and are all 
within a narrow age bracket, they feel a natural sympathy 
for one another and are easily drawn into a student com: 
munity. This feeling of student community is more diffi- 
cult to achieve on a university campus because of the 
diversity of students in the professional schools, the grad- 
uate school, and the undergraduate college. At some 
private universities, such as Harvard, Yale, Columbia, 
Princeton, and Stanford, the feeling of community in the 
liberal arts college has been safeguarded. However, even 
these excellent university colleges tend to be much larger 
than the typical independent college and there are indica- 
tions that their student communities have been weakened 
or fragmented. 

Third, the concern of all members of the total com- 
munity for undergraduate education as the primary pur- 
pose of the institution produces an intimacy of association 
between the faculty and the students. Because students 
are taught exclusively by faculty members in reasonably 
small classes, there occurs naturally the valuable and satis- 
fying interaction between faculty members and students as 
persons, similar to that found in the universities principally 
between faculty members and graduate students. 

Out of these distinctive marks of the independent college 
there emerges at most, and certainly at the best, of these 
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financial or social position, can make them valuable as 
scholars, as members of the learned professions, as useful 
persons in business and government, and as leaders in their 
communities. They are the future specialists whose effec- 
tiveness will require more than specialized knowledge— 
physicians who must help society create more satisfactory 
patterns of medical care, scientists who must be concerned 
about the social control of their discoveries, musicians who 
must be able to understand and cope with the economic 
facts of life that confront the artist in a democratic society. 
They are the future workers in rapidly changing fields of 
study, especially in those fields where change involves 
acceptance of contributions from other disciplines—as, for 
example, in the social sciences that are changing through 
an increasing reliance on mathematical analysis. They are 
the women graduates of the co-educational independent 
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are still likely to find their chief responsibilities in home- 
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generation and determine community policies through 
League of Women Voters studies, school board member- 
ships, church activities, and innumerable other good works. 


The case for the liberal arts college as a separate instt- 
tution comes, then, to this: There are those persons for 
whom a liberal arts education in the independent college 
context is the best kind of undergraduate education and 
that those persons constitute an important group, the 
excellence of whose education is of concern to themselves 
and to society today and in the future. 
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Second floor lounge of South Hall, new women’s dormitory open 
for occupancy for the first time this fall. It will accommodate 238 
students. Stairway leads to dining hall below, where the 1963 
Homecoming Banquet will be held, Saturday evening, October 26. 


Some Answers to Your Questions 1 


@ How was Oberlin chosen? 


A very detailed study-in-depth of Oberlin’s past record 
and its plan of improvement as projected over the next ten 
years was submitted to the Foundation officers. Among 
the areas most carefully scrutinized were these: the breadth 
of alumni participation and support; the strength of trustee, 
administration and faculty leadership; our tradition of 
scholarship; a well-developed plan to advance liberal edu- 
cation. That we passed this scrutiny should be a source of 
pride to everyone interested in the College. 


# How soon will Foundation money be available? 


$700,000 has already been received to be used imme2- 
diately for three specific projects outlined in our presenta- 
tion to the Foundation: 


$300,000 to supplement Federal loans in the construc- 
tion of small special-purpose dormitories (lan- 
guage and honor dorms, for instance). These 
buildings are a valuable adjunct to the total 
educational program, and it is essential that 
their higher per-student construction cost not 
be reflected in higher expense to the students. 


$200,000 to begin Phase III of the King Building. With 
the construction of King Phase I and Phase II 
(the complete renovation of adjoining Rice 
Hall), more space for classes and faculty of- 
fices have already been provided than had 
been planned at the time of the King Build- 
ing Campaign. Now, with the remainder of 
those funds plus a current additional amount, 
the complex may be completed and so provid: 
sufficient additional space to meet anticipated 
classroom needs. 


$200,000 to continue the upgrading of faculty and staff 
salaries. 


B How anil the total $8,800,000 be used? 


Beyond the above schedule the college may use all 
Foundation funds as they are needed and all matching 
funds as they may be designated by the donors. The three 
most pressing needs identified by the trustees are: 


1) Endowments for scholarships, faculty salaries and 
other general educational purposes of at least 
$3,000,000; 
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2) Capital funds for the construction of a new work- 
ing library, permitting the use of Carnegie fer 
other purposes; and capital funds for a greatly 
needed replacement of the Men’s Gym; 


3) Funds to support current operations including 
scholarships during the three year challenge period 
(based on past giving and budgeting experience). 


@ What funds are considered “matching funds’? 


All gifts and bequests from any source (except the Ford 
Foundation and Federal Government) and for any College 
purpose which are received before June, 1966 will be con- 
sidered eligible for the three-forone matching program 
of the Foundation. This will include even those payments 
still being received on pledges made in the Oberlin Tomor- 
row campaign. Included also as matching funds will be 
the value of gifts of marketable securities, real property, 
and gifts-in-kind that directly benefit the educational pro- 
gram (equipment, books, art objects, etc.) 


EH Will annuities and retained life income 
gifts count? 


The portion of such a gift allowed as a deduction by the 
Internal Revenue Service will count as matching funds. 


™ Do pledges count? 


Pledges will count if they are paid during the matching 
period, i.e. before June, 1966. 


# Where does the Annual Alumni Fund fit in? 


Like all other gifts, contributions to the Annual Alumni 
Fund in the next three years will all be counted in Ober- 
lin’s share of the total fund. 


™ Will there be another campaign? 


No effort, of course, is really too great when faced by 
such a tremendous challenge and opportunity. The recent 
response to the King and Oberlin Tomorrow campaigns 
justifies the hopes that the ACTION Program as now 
anticipated will insure success within the three year chal- 
lenge period. The final decision as to the need for an inten- 
sive campaign will be based on the measure of support 
received during the next crucial months. 
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The Alumni Board — The Alumni 
Association of Oberlin College 
Officers: Terms expire December 31, 1963 
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12427 Fairhill Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 44120 
Bernard L. Gladieux 30, December 31, 1966 
3 Walworth Ave., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Kathryn Louise Hopwood *30, December 31, 1967 
Hunter College, New York 21, N. Y. 
James W. Wickenden °'28, December 31, 1968 
Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass. 


Chairman of the Alumni Fund: Term expires 
June 30, 1964 


Wallace G. Anderson °44 
6616 Pleasant St., Cincinnati 27 


, Ohio 
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Janet Brown Hutchison *38 (Mrs. William M.) 
3858 Summit Park Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 44121 
Lucile Brown Ketcham °13 (Mrs. Charles B.) 
2420 Overlook Road, Cleveland Heights, O., 44106 
H. Parker Lansdale °44 
c/o YMCA, 651 State St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Virginia Long McKay °51 (Mrs. G. Robert) 
1609 Stony Run Dr., Northwood, 


Wilmington 3, Del. 
Robert Rugh °26 
110 Morningside Dr., New York 27, N. Y. 


Terms expire December 31, 1964 


Laurine Mack Bongiorno *25 (Mrs. Andrew) 
19 N. Park St., Oberlin, Ohio 
Frances Skinner Dittes *46 (Mrs. James E.) 
52 Westminster St., Hamden 18, Conn. 
Melville T. Kennedy °38 
173 Wentworth Lane, Rosemont, Pa. 
J. Herbert Nichols °11 
353 Elm St., Oberlin, Ohio 
Edwin F. Taylor °53 
Apt. 1M, Lakeside Apts., Faculty Rd., 
Princeton, N. J. 


Terms expire December 31, 1965 
Margot Loungway Drekmeier *53 (Mrs. Charles) 
831 Sutter Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 
Ruth Peal Graf °37 (Mrs. Leroy P.) 
R.D. No. 10, Little Switzerland Rd., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Charles W. Jones °26 
766 Spruce St., Berkeley 7, Calif. 
Ella C. Parmenter °15 
144 E. College St., Oberlin, Ohio 
Philip S. Thomas °*50 
c/o Ford Foundation, Box 7282, Karachi, Pakistan 


Class Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 


Terms expire December 31 


Peter G. Loveland °51, chairman, 1964 

2805 7th St., Peru, Il. 
Norman B. Miller *33, chairman elect, 1965 

3651 Norwood Rd., Cleveland, Ohio, 44122 
Mark J. Staley °30, past chairman, 1963 

6581 Ridgebury Blvd., N.E., Cleveland, O., 44124 


Club Presidents’ Council Executive Committee: 


Terms expire December 31 
William L. Mezger °38, chairman, 1964 
23 Monteray, Dayton 10, Ohio 
Patricia Brady Soller °45 (Mrs. Karl E.), 
past chairman, 1963 
128 Clifton Dr., Youngstown 12, Ohio 
Lee Barr Wright °45 (Mrs. C. Robert), 
chairman elect, 1965 
427 Pamela Court, Poland, Ohio 


Student Representative 
Isabel L. 


Tapper °64, president, Student Council 


Ex-officio 


Charles F. Isackes °38, Director of Development, 
Oberlin College 

Thurston E. Manning, Provost, Oberlin College 

Blake D. Wagner °57, t, Graduate School of Theology 


Employed Officers 
Edward $. Tobias ‘52, Executive Director and 
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GEORGE A. BRYANT 


April 23, 1889 - April 21, 1963 


Set PEOPLE are big people — big 

because they are humble, under- 
standing, and generous of themselves, 
generous of what they are and what 
they have. George Bryant was one of 
these. 

Unfortunately, many alumni are 
unaware of the impact that his life 
made upon the College. From the time 
he became a Trustee, in 1950, he was 
an indefatigable worker in her inter- 
Because he believed in Oberlin 
and all she stands for, he invested 
deeply in her future. 

A grateful College gave his name to 
the large lecture room in Kettering 
Hall, the science building that he did 
so much to make a reality. A living 
memorial to a man of vision, Bryant 
Lecture Hall will continue through the 
years to serve the cause of education 
for students and faculty alike. 

In memory of Mr. Bryant, the Col 
lege Trustees adopted the following 
Minute, prepared and read by Louis 
S. Peirce, ‘28, on June 7, 1963: 

“The Board of Trustees of Oberlin 
College notes with deep sorrow the 
passing of one of its ablest and most 
beloved Trustees, George A. Bryant, 
on April 21, 1963. 

“A native of Oak Park, Illinois, 
George Bryant received his early train- 
ing at the University of Illinois. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Bryant was 
Chairman of the Board of The Austin 
Company with which he had _ been 
Associated since 1913. He had been 
President and General Manager of this 
world-renowned engineering and con- 
struction firm from 1940 to 1958 when 
he became Chairman of the Board. 

“George Bryant had served as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
Oberlin College since March 25, 1950. 
During the more than thirteen years 
that he was on the Board, he gave 
liberally of his time, talent and re- 
sources to Oberlin. He was a member 
of the Executive, Budget, Buildings 
and Finance Committees throughout 
his term on the Board. He also served 
on the Development Committee, the 
Auditing Committee and the special 
Committee on Planning. 

“During the period that 
Bryant served Oberlin as a Trustee, 
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the College embarked on what was 
probably the most extensive building 
program in its history. Mr. Bryant 
rendered invaluable assistance to the 
College by his wise counsel and ener- 
getic supervision of many building 
projects. The Science Building which 
was constructed by the Austin Com- 
pany is a monument to his devotion to 
Oberlin and it was most appropriate 
that his name and his service to the 
College are memorialized in the room 
in that building which bears his name. 

“In addition to his active and en- 
thusiastic interest in Oberlin, George 
Bryant also was a Trustee of Lake Erie 
College, an active worker in his church, 
the First Presbyterian Church of East 
Cleveland, and a member and benefac- 
tor of the East Cleveland YMCA. 

“A genuinely modest man, he was 
respected, admired and beloved by a 
host of business associates, personal 
friends and others who knew him 
through his many educational and 
philanthropic activities. 

“Mr. Bryant is survived by his wife, 
the former Edith Abbott; four chil- 
dren, James R. Bryant of Cleveland, 
Mrs. Richard (Margaret B.) Myers of 
Oberlin, Mrs. Paul (Dorothy B.) Beck 
and Mrs. Trevor (E. Louise R.) Rees 
of Kent; and a _ sister, Mrs. Kline 
(Anna B.) Gray of Tyron, North 
Carolina. To them, the Oberlin Board 
of Trustees extends its sincere sym- 
pathy. We share their bereavement be 
cause we have lost a respected col 
league and a warm friend.” M.S 
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S® CHARLES LYELL, the great English geologist, defined 
geology in 1872 in his Principles of Geology. He called 
it “the science which investigates the successive changes 
that have taken place in the organic and inorganic king- 
doms of nature.’”” He went on to say that “it inquires into 
the causes of these changes, and the influence which they 
have exerted in modifying the surface and the external 
structure of our planet.” This definition, with slight modi- 
fication, still holds true today. However, the descriptive 
science of Lyell’s day is becoming more and more quanti- 
tative, with geologists using the same instruments in their 
work as the physicists, chemists, and biologists in theirs. 


Every beginning student in geology must learn that the 
processes which operate in and on the crust of the earth 
today are the same as those that operated throughout past 
geologic time (Hutton’s Law of Uniformitarianism). 
Fundamentally this law is still the basis on which most 
geologic interpretation depends. But tools are becoming 
so sophisticated, and the data derived multiplying so 
rapidly, that an increasing number of geologists are becom- 
ing specialists in limited areas of the discipline. 

The 1834 Oberlin College Catalogue states that the 
“Design of the Institution” had as its “grand object,” “the 
diffusion of useful science, sound morality, and pure reli- 
gion among the growing multitudes of the Mississippi 
Valley.” There is no indication of the courses offered 
that year, but the following year, chemistry, mineralogy 
and geology, botany, anatomy, and zoology were listed 
under “Natural Science.” 

Today education for the geology major at the under- 
graduate level includes courses in mathematics, chemistry, 
and physics, as well as geology. In addition, the student 
must master a foreign language and acquire the ability to 
write clear and concise English. 

Among the various special studies grouped under 
Geology today are certain new areas that are developing 
rapidly; also there is a re-examination of earlier fields by 
new types of instrumentation and in the light of new 
discoveries and concepts. 


Neptune’s Kingdom 


Oceanography is a comparatively new and _ rapidly 
expanding field. Sea water covers over 70 per cent of the 
earth’s crust, and the ocean basins are the largest and least 
known parts of the surface of the earth. Before present 
methods of seismic reflection and refraction, gravity 
determinations, thermal probes, echo soundings, and core 
sampling, only scant data relative to relief of the floors 
and nature of the rocks and structure of the ocean floor 
were known. A comparatively short time ago the floors 
of the oceans were described as flat, featureless plains. 
Such plains are known to exist, but much of the sea floor 
is now known to be more irregular even than the surface 
of the land, with deep trenches and towering mountains, 
taller than any on land. 


Many countries, today, have research ships filled with 
electronic and other gear for oceanographic studies. Of 
notable interest is the work of the Lamont Geological 
Laboratory under the directorship of Maurice Ewing. 
For example, in the Geological Society of America’s 
Special Paper 65, The Floors of the Ocean, by Bruce C. 
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Heezen and others, a great system of mid-ocean ridges 
with a total length of over 40,000 miles has been outlined. 
This ridge system is peculiar in that a trench-like “rift” 
makes a deep notch almost everywhere in the crest of the 
ridge. In the Atlantic ocean the Mid-Atlantic Ridge con- 
sists of a broad arch near the median line of the ocean. 
This arch is fractured to give the notch-like rift valley, 
whose floor is on an average some 6000 feet below the 
crests of the ridges on each side. This rift valley varies 
from 5 to 22 miles in width when measured about 3000 
feet above its floor. The origin and age of this tremendous 
ridge and rift system is not known, but it is one of the 
primary features of the crust of the earth. 

Seismic data of the crust as well as cores taken from the 
floor of the ocean tell much about rock types, their distri- 
bution, and also the past history of the earth. Oceanog- 
raphy covers much more than this, but only some of the 
areas can be listed here. Ocean currents and deep sea 
circulation, chemistry of sea water, hydrodynamics, biology, 
and paleobiology require specialists not only in geology 
but also in biology, chemistry and physics. 


Of Ice and Man 


The last chapter of geologic history, the Pleistocene 
Epoch, a mere one-half to one million years ago, is receiv- 
ing more and more attention from geologists. There are 
many reasons for this: our landscapes were mostly formed 
during this time, and our present climates are a continua- 
tion of the fluctuating climates of the Pleistocene. During 
this short epoch four continental glaciations with interven- 


ing inter-glacial ages have subjected the earth’s surface to 
rapidly changing conditions. These conditions affected 
all of the earth, to give swinging sea levels, crustal warp- 
ings and changing climates, not only in those areas covered 
by the ice, but over the whole world. These changes had 
a dynamic effect on flora and fauna in the oceans and en 
the lands. The relationship between the evolution of man 
from an hominoid primate to Homo sapiens and the chang- 
ing climates and other varying physical conditions of this 
epoch are without doubt intimately connected. A thorough 
understanding of the history of the Pleistocene is therefore 
a prime requisite to an accurate understanding of man’s 
physical and cultural history. 

New tools and concepts are making this last chapter of 
geology more understandable. Geochemical methods are 
giving us a better grasp of the time involved and also of 
the paleotemperatures of the ocean waters. Palynology, 
the study of fossil pollen, makes possible a rather accurate 
evaluation of the various plant communities, not only of 
the Pleistocene, but of earlier geological periods, and from 
these studies interpretations of past climates and in some 
cases crustal movements can be made. 


Chemistry of the Earth 


Geochemistry has been defined as being concerned with 
the determination of the abundance of the elements and 
isotopes and with the study of the distribution and migra- 
tion of these elements in the earth. The extremely rapid 
growth of the field is shown by the fact that although the 
word “geochemistry” did not appear in the program of 
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Mrs. Kathryn H. Clisby using a centri- 
fuge to separate fossil pollen from min- 
eral particles of San Augustin ancient 
lake sediments in order to study types 
of plant pollen from which an_inter- 
pretation of paleoclimates can be made. 


the 1945 meeting of the Geological Society of America, in 
both the 1960 and 1961 meetings there were more than 
twice as many sessions in geochemistry as in any other 
subject. The field has now grown so large that it is con 
venient to divide it into various branches, as for example 
biogeochemistry. 


The rapid growth of geochemistry has been due in large 
part to advances in instrumentation. These advances have 
particularly influenced analytical geochemistry. Perhaps 
the best example is the development of the technique of 
X-ray fluorescence for the quantitative analysis of silicate 
rocks. Use of this technique has reduced the time of analy- 
sis from the several days required by classical gravimetric 
methods to a few minutes, with no loss in accuracy or 
precision. Another relatively new technique, activation 
analysis, is being increasingly used for the determination 
of the concentration of elements present in rocks in very 
minute amounts. This method is so sensitive that concen- 
trations of one gram of uranium per million million grams 
of sample have been accurately measured. In addition, of 
course, the geochemist uses many other of the techniques 
of the chemist, such as stable isotope dilution, emission and 
absorption spectroscopy, polarography, chromatography, 
and gamma ray spectrometry. 


Birthdays of Rocks and Meteorites 


Research in the branch of geochemistry known as nuclear 
or isotope geology has shown that the meteorites have an 
age of about 4.5 billion years. It is assumed that this figure 
also represents the age of the earth. Rocks with ages in 
the range 3.3 to 3.5 billion years have been found on 
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several continents, and it is possible that still older rocks 
remain undiscovered. Geochronological research has also 
revealed that the continent of North America seems to 
consist of a very old core, the Lake Superior province, of 
the Canadian shield, surrounded by roughly concentric 
belts of successively younger rocks. This has caused many 
geologists to conclude that the continents have grown by 
accretion of younger material around ancient nuclei. 
Research in nuclear geology has also been directed toward 
the measurement of geologically young ages. For example, 
the range of usefulness of the potassium-argon method has 
now been extended to the point where it overlaps that of 
the radiocarbon technique at ages of around 50,000 years. 


Ancient Thermometers 


Some isotope geologists are studying isotopes not formed 
by radioactive decay. The relative abundances of the stable 
isotopes of certain elements can be shown theoretically 
to depend on temperature. From this concept there has 
been developed the oxygen isotope “geothermometer,” by 
which in favorable cases it is possible to measure paleo- 
temperatures. 

A great deal of effort is being spent today in the study 
of meteorites. One of the most interesting examples of 
this research involves the detection in meteorites of the 
daughter products of now extinct isotopes. Many radio 
active nuclides which were formed during the formation 
of the elements have decayed away because of their short 
half lives and are now extinct. However, some of the 
daughter products formed by this radioactive decay were 
trapped in meteorites and can be detected today. From 
these data it is possible to obtain information about the 
time which elapsed between nucleogenesis and the solidi- 
fication of the material of our solar system. 


Latest Developments 


Organic geochemistry is another rapidly growing branch 
of geochemistry. Much research in this area is being done 
in an attempt to discover the genesis of petroleum. In 
addition, some research in organic geochemistry borders on 
biochemistry in that its goal is the discovery of how life 
originated. This work involves both the synthesis of some 
of the simpler building blocks of life and the study of 
organic compounds in rocks. 

Geochemical prospecting is being increasingly used in 
the search for new deposits of ores and fuels. This tech- 
nique in principle involves the detection at the surface of 
anomalously large amounts of some constituent of an ore or 
fuel deposit that has become dispersed in the host rock 
surrounding the deposit. These geochemical anomalies 
thus reveal the existence of an ore deposit in their vicinity. 
Russian geochemists have been particularly active in geo’ 
chemical exploration for petroleum, although the effective: 
ness of this method is debated by geochemists. 


No survey of modern geochemistry would be complete 
without mention of the large amount of research which has 
been and is being done in determining the stability fields 
of minerals and the crystallization paths of synthetic rock 
melts. Modern theories of petrogenesis, the study of the 
genesis of rocks, are to a large extent based on this research. 
In most of these experimental studies temperature has been 
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the controlled variable while pressure has been held con 
stant at 1 atmosphere. Recent work reveals that many of the 
reactions which occur at 1 atmosphere are not valid at the 
high pressures at which most petrologic processes occur. 
Yoder and Tilley (1961) have written “. . . the phase 
diagrams involving mineral components must now be work- 
ed out at high pressures with the same care as they have 
been at 1 atmosphere if full understanding of the natural 
rocks is to be achieved.” 


Earthquakes, Magnets and Drifting Continents 


Definitions of geophysics vary. To geologists the term 
usually refers to the science which applies the methods of 
the physicist to geological, that is, solid earth, problems. 
However, most non-geologists may prefer the following 
definition which has been suggested by one worker: 


Geophysics may be defined as the application of the 
principles of mathematics, physics, and chemistry to the 
problems and processes of the Earth . . . including the 
solid Earth, the surface of the Earth, the waters of both 
the land areas and the seas, and the entire atmosphere... . 


According to this definition geophysics includes not only 
the areas accorded to it by most geologists, but in addition 
nearly all of geochemistry, meteorology, oceanography, 
hydrology, and much of geology itself. In this article we 
can only touch upon two of the most important branches 
of solid earth geophysics, seismology and rock magnetism. 

Seismology involves the study of earthquakes and the 
elastic properties of the earth. It is receiving a great deal 
of attention today in connection with the detection of 
nuclear explosions. Of more interest to the geologist is the 
fact that seismological and gravity studies have contributed 
almost all of our knowledge of the internal constitution of 
the earth. The “Moho” itself is a seismic discontinuity 
which has been defined as the crust-mantle boundary. 

Perhaps no research in geology or geophysics is yielding 
more intriguing results than is the study of rock magnetism. 
This research is based on the principle that the magnetic 
minerals in a rock which is forming — for example, a 
cooling lava flow — will behave as tiny compass needles 
and align themselves according to the position of the earth’s 
magnetic pole at that time. By determining the orientation 
of these “frozen compass needles” in rocks geophysicists 
can discover the position of the pole at various times in 
the earth’s history. Surprisingly, such studies reveal that 
the position of the pole with respect to the various con- 
tinents has varied rather continuously through much of 
geologic time. The pole positions indicated by minerals in 
rocks of different ages from one continent, when plotted 
on a globe, are found to lie on a smooth curve which 
approaches the present polar position as the ages of the 
samples decrease. These curves are referred to as polar 
wandering curves. The most significant result of paleo- 
magnetic research, however, is the fact that different con- 
tinents, for example, North America, Europe and Aus- 
tralia, have different polar wandering curves. This can 
only mean that either the earth’s magnetic field has not 
been dipolar during most of geologic time, or that the con- 
tinents have moved relative to each other. Most geologists 
and geophysicists accept the latter alternatives as the more 


likely. 
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These new paleomagnetic data have caused a rebirth of 
interest in the theory of continental drift, which main- 
tains that the present continents were formed by the 
breakup of a large protocontinent and have since drifted 
apart into their present positions. This concept was first 
proposed by Alfred Wegener in 1912, but until the advent 
of paleomagnetic data it had fallen into disrepute, par- 
ticularly among American geologists. This case affords a 
good example of the impact which quantitative data can 
have on geological theories. 


Landscapes, Past and Present 


Probably the most fruitful trends in geomorphology 
during the last two decades have been towards the increas- 
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Deep core from 2,000 feet drillings in 
the San Augustin Plains, New Mexico, 
now being analyzed in the attempt to 
determine ancient climatic conditions. 
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Mountains higher than Everest 
rise from the ocean’s: floor 


ing quantification of certain aspects of the science and 
towards a re-examination of its classic concepts and assump- 
tions. To some degree, the two moves have been related. 

Much of the theory of classical geomorphology was de- 
veloped in New England and Northwestern Europe by 
W. M. Davis and his followers. The Davisian contribution 
to geomorphology is an outstanding one, but many of its 
fundamental ideas now are being vigorously challenged, 
principally by Lester C. King of the University of Natal, 
Union of South Africa, and his co-workers. The Davisian 
theory of down wasting of slopes during the fluvial cycle 
of erosion, resulting in a peneplain as the end stage, is being 
challenged by a concept of back wasting of hill slopes 
which culminates in a pediplain. The pediplain is envisaged 
to be a topographic surface of low relief with multi-concave 
hill slopes as opposed to the peneplain, which has low 
relief but multi-convex hill slopes. The new concepts have 
come from southern and central Africa, where the land- 
scapes have not been blanketed by rock waste dating from 
the Pleistocene glaciation, and hence are undergoing “‘nor- 
mal” development in contrast to the “abnormal” land 
scapes of the glaciated temperate latitudes. Professor King 
and his adherents feel that the Davisian scheme of land- 
scape evolution has been developed in regions which are 
quite atypical of the general landscape of the earth and 
that the broadly applicable theories of geomorphology out- 
side glacial and glacial-peripheral zones must be developed 
in unglaciated terrains. The new school does not reject the 
cycle concept itself, but replaces the Davisian cycle with 
one of its own. 

The use of statistical analysis in geomorphic studies has 
brought real gains in knowledge of the recent history of the 
earth as recorded in the landscape, but as in other fields it 
has not been universally applicable. There is at least a 
partial truth in the comment of the French geomorphologist, 
Henri Baulig, that “there remains to be proved that mathe- 
matics has ever revealed in geomorphology an actual rela- 
tionship that had not previously been discovered without 
its aid.” At the same time, statistical study of such land- 
scape features as drainage nets and high level erosion sur- 
faces has greatly improved the precision of our thinking 
about many problems, and there is no doubt that quanti- 
tative studies will be of increasing value in the future. 


Another field of geomorphic study which has developed 
greatly in recent years is glaciology and the study of peri- 
glacial landscapes. The stimulus in this field has come in 
part from international interest in Antarctica and in part 
from the strategic significance of polar studies of all kinds. 
Studies of soil structures developed under permafrost condi- 
tions are of great engineering importance, and hence there 
has been a vigorous growth of work on phenomena related 
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to the annual stirring of soils in cold climates by the sea- 
sonal freezing and thawing of water in the soil. 


Study of Ancient Life 


Much of the change in paleontology in recent years can 
be summarized simply as expansion. The expansion has 
been not only in the volume of work produced but con- 
sists also of expansion into new geographic areas, into new 
techniques, and into the earlier reaches of the earth’s 
history. 

Some of the most dramatic results of the new techniques 
have been obtained by Arthur G. Cooper of the USS. 
National Museum, who has pioneered in isolating large 
numbers of remarkably well preserved silicified fossils by 
dissolving in acid the limestone in which they are found. 
This method is new in wide use and it has given impetus 
to the general trend in paleontology towards studies on 
large variable populations of fossils rather than on small 
numbers of specimens which are possibly unrepresentative 
of their species. Population studies are giving a new appre- 
ciation of fossils as organisms rather than as mere strati- 
graphic indicators, and this in turn is resulting in better 
systematics, better stratigraphy, and better paleoecology. 

Nevertheless, there are limitations to the modern ap- 
proach in which statistical study plays a large part, partic- 
ularly where the fossil remains are few in number or 
are fragmentary. The skeletons of many animals, including 
trilobites and vertebrates, tend to dissociate at death, so 
that modern concepts simply cannot be applied. Even in 
these cases, however, at least the ideal of applying them 
is kept in mind by the paleontologist, and this in itself 
is salutary. 

A field in which much interest is concentrated is in the 
fossil record of the Precambrian and the problem of the 
origin of life. Structurally preserved organisms are now 
known from as far back as possibly two billion years, and 
the new science of paleobiochemistry is revealing organic 
chemicals of apparently biologic origin from even earlier 
times. 


Petroleum and Fossils 


In stratigraphic paleontology, much of recent progress 
has been stimulated by the search for oil. Stratigraphic 
relationships are of particular importance to petroleum 
geologists and they have had a large part in the erection 
of a new zonal scheme for the later Cretaceous and 
Tertiary based on planktonic foraminifera. Correlation of 
rocks in this part of the geologic column can be carried 
out In a more precise way than ever before, and corre! 
tions between distant parts of the globe have been placed 
on a more secure basis than previously. Fossils other than 
the planktonic foraminifera remain of great value in these 
rocks, but they are tending to become secondary markers 
for regional rather than global correlation. 


Continued development of the science of paleontology 
will come to depend more and more on statistical analysis, 
although there are some fields where such an approach may 
never apply. Increasing quantification of data is adding 
precision to much paleontologic work and a growing field 
in which it has a peculiarly important role to play is in the 
study of ecologic inter-relationships of fossil organisms. 
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The results of paleoecologic studies have often been dis: 
appointing in the past, but this discipline seems to have 
reached a point in its development where increasing quan- 
tities of significant work have begun to appear. 


Faculty Research 


William A. Gordon, assistant professor of geology, is 
continuing work on certain aspects of his Ph. D. study, 
which is concerned with foraminifera from the Upper 
Jurassic of southern England. Last summer he was doing 
field and library work relative to the evolution of one par- 
ticular line of foraminifera — Lenticulina tricarinella 
(Reuss) and its allies — in the Jurassic and Cretaceous of 
western Europe. He has also started a preliminary study on 
the areal geology of Lorain County, Ohio. His article on 
“Middle Tertiary echinoids of Puerto Rico,” was pub- 
lished in the May, 1963, issue of the Journal of Paleon- 
tology. 


Research interests of James L. Powell, assistant professor, 
are in the application of quantitative geochemical data to 
the problems of petrogenesis. His present research, which 
involves the use of the radiogenic isotope of Strontium 
(Sr8’7) as a geological tracer, is being conducted partly at 
Oberlin and partly at the Isotope Geology Laboratory of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The basic prin- 
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ciple underlying this research is that the abundance of 
Sr’’ varies in different geological environments, as for 
example in the earth’s crust and mantle, and therefore in 
favorable circumstances knowledge of the abundance of 
Sr’? in a rock of unknown origin can provide informa- 
tion regarding the environment in which it formed. 


Mrs. Helen P. Foreman, research associate, is making a 
study of the Cretaceous Radiolaria of North America and 
Europe. Radiolaria are one-celled, exclusively marine plank- 
tonic organisms, present in all the modern oceans, and with 
a long geologic history extending back at least 500,000,000 
years. Until recently they have been of little use for strati- 
graphic purposes. However, W. R. Riedel, of the Scripps 
Institute of Oceanography, with whom Mrs. Foreman is 
associated in this work, has been re-evaluating the tax- 
onomy of these forms and has shown that they can be used 
in determining the age relationships of the strata in which 
they are found. The present study will, it is hoped, prove 
the Radiolaria are useful for this purpose in rocks cf 
Cretaceous age. Her recent paper on the Radiolaria of the 
Devonian age Huron Shale of Ohio was published in the 
July issue of Micropaleontology. 


Climate Through the Ages 


Work in Palynology is being done by Mrs. Kathryn H. 
Clisby, research associate. Her present study is an attempt 
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to interpret the paleoclimates of the Pleistocene from the 
fossil pollen in the sediments of an ancient lake in the San 
Augustin Plains of New Mexico. Several previous cores 
have been drilled by professional oil drillers in this basin; 
the deepest one goes to a depth of 2,000 feet. This core 1s 
the longest of its kind yet taken in North America, and 
it is hoped that a continuous or almost continuous record 
of Pleistocene and late Pliocene climates may be made. Mrs. 
Clisby is also concerned with pollen studies which Oberlin 
has been selected to do, on areas which will be flooded by 
the Aswan Dam in the Sudan and Egypt. This project is 
in collaboration with Dr. Fred Wendorf, director of the 
Museum of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Frederick Foreman, chairman of the department, is also 
studying the sediments of these cores from the ancient lake 
in the San Augustin Plains of New Mexico. The texture 
and mineral assemblages are an aid in working out the 
history of the lake and its associated climates. Weathering 
and erosion of the rocks in the drainage area of the basin 
are also part of this project as is diagenesis, the changes 
that occur in the sediments after they have been 
deposited. 


Selected References 


Following is a list of paper-bound books and articles 
on geology which are recommended to the general 
reader. 


Books 

Carrington, R., 1961, A Guide to Earth History. 
Mentor. 

Dury, G. H., 1959. The Face of the Earth. Pelican 
Books. 

Gamow, G., 1959. Biography of the Earth. Mentor. 

Pearl, R. M., 1958. How to Know the Minerals 
and Rocks. Signet. 

Rapport, S., and H. Wright, 1955. The Crust of 
the Earth. Signet. 

White, J. F., 1962. Study of the Earth: Readings 
in Geological Science. Prentice-Hall. 


ARTICLES 
Eardley, A. J., 1957. “The Cause of Mountain 
Building — An Enigma.” American Scientist, 


vol. 45, 189-217. 
Hurley, P. M., 1949. “Radioactivity and Time.” 
Scientific American, vol. 181, no. 2, p. 48 foll. 
Tuttle, .O, Bi, 19545. “The Origingots Granites 
Scientific American, vol. 192, no. 4, 77-82. 
Newell, N. D., 1963. “Crises in the History of 
Life.” Scientific American, vol. 208, no. 2, 76-92. 


TO ADVANCE HUMAN WELFARE 


its Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation and has subsidized individual 
faculty research and a variety of other 
projects. In all, during the last ten 
years, Oberlin College has received 
from the Ford Foundation a total of 
$1.8 million earmarked for specific 
purposes. 


The new Special Program in Edu- 
cation, directed by James W. Armsey, 
under which Oberlin was just awarded 
$2.2 million on a three-for-one match- 
ing basis, was instigated in 1961. 
Originally, five private universities—-- 
the University of Denver, Johns Hop- 
kins University, University of Notre 
Dame, Stanford University, and Van- 
derbilt University—were granted a 
total of $46 million, all on a match- 
ing basis. Unlike other Foundation 
grants, these were unrestricted, to be 
used as the universities saw fit in 
advancing their educational program. 
The aim of the Foundation in making 
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these grants was stated as an attempt 
“to advance the development of se- 
lected private institutions of higher 
education as national and_ regional 
centers of excellence . . . build on ex- 
cellence in a group of institutions with 
varying backgrounds, geographic loca- 
tions, and plans for the future.” Allied 
with this was the desire “to stimulate 
support for higher education beyond 
the amount of the Foundation’s grants 
. . . broaden the base for continuing 
support.” 

This Special Program was expanded 
in the years following, and_ today, 
after three years of operation, grants 
totalling $152.2 million have been 
made to fifty private colleges and 
universities. 

Thus the Ford Foundation, in its 
search for the most effective way to 
advance human welfare, continues to 
move ahead, as its president, Henry 
T. Heald, once said, “guided by the 
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identification of pressing problems 
and by a quest for the ideas, individ 
uals, and institutions that offer the 
most promising solutions.” 


Other colleges and universities re- 
ceiving matching awards in this Special 
Program in Education are: 

CoL.LeGces: Albion, Amherst, Anti- 
och, Austin, Beloit, Berea, Bowdoin, 
Bryn Mawr, Carleton, Coe, Colby, Col- 
lege of St. Thomas, Colorado, Cornell, 
Denison, Earlham, Goucher, Grinnell, 
Hamilton, Hofstra, Kalamazoo, Knox, 
Lafayette, Lake Forest, Lawrence, 
Mount Holyoke, Occidental, Okla- 
homa City, Reed, Saint Catherine, 
Smith, Stetson University, Swarth- 
more, St. Lawrence, St. Xavier, Uni- 
versity of the South, Wabash, Welles- 
ley, Whitman, Williams, Wooster. 

UNrversiTiEs: Brandeis, Brown, 
Denver, Johns Hopkins, Notre Dame, 
Southern California, Stanford, WVan- 
derbilt. 
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“Opinions cannot survive if one 


Letters to the Editor 


Apologies to the Jaycees 


To THE EpITorR: 

I would like to correct what, to my mind, 
is a serious error. On page 35 of your May, 
1963, issue you show a picture of Carl 
Rowan, °47, captioned in part as follows: 

“In 1953 he (Rowan) was named one 
of ‘America’s ten outstanding young men’ 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States.” 

That organization does not deserve the 
credit. The “Ten Outstanding Young 
Men” (TOYM) awards are given annually 
by the United States Junior Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting held expressly for 
that purpose in January of each year. The 
1963 meeting was in Little Rock, and the 
1962 meeting in Santa Monica. 

Past winners form quite a distinguished 
group. They include John F. Kennedy, °47, 
cartoonist Hugh Haynie, °63, Virgil Gris- 
som, °62, Richard Nixon and many others. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce is not 
in any way connected with the Chamber 
of Commerce. The Junior Chamber is made 
up of 200,000 young men (21-35) in 4000 
local chapters in the U. S. The Junior 
Chamber International has 325,000 mem- 
bers in about 80 countries throughout the 
world. 

The aim of the Junior Chamber is to 
train leaders through their participation in 
community service projects. 

I trust that this will clear up an all-too- 
common misconception. 

Lewis RosEWATER, °59 
Albany, New York 


Racial Discrimination 


To THE EpiTor: 

Reverend William Sloan Coffin’s article, 
“The Racial Problem in Christian Perspec- 
tive,” is one of the best on this subject that 
I have seen. I particularly appreciated his 
recommendation that each of us fight racial 
discrimination by openly questioning places 
of business about their policy. This has 
often occurred to me as an obligation, but 
Reverend Mr. Coffin’s encouragement is 
what I needed. 

Would it be possible for the Alumni 
Magazine to reprint this article and send 
copies or make quantity supplies of copies 
available? I think quite a few alumni would 
gladly pay for a supply to hand out to 
churches, organizations, and friends. 

Exvpert R. Sisson, °38 
Bryan's Road, Maryland 


Teaching and Publishing 


To THE Epitor: 

Charles Sowerwine’s letter in the March 
jssue of the Alumni Magazine expresses 
the concerns of many recent graduates, and 
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confirms my own feelings on the subject of 
the quality of teaching at Oberlin. The old 
image of Oberlin as a faculty-controlled, 
teaching-oriented college seems to be less 
true than it presumably once was. 


Mr. Hellmuth’s answers are unsatisfac- 
tory. To refute Sowerwine’s statement 
concerning French classes of 40 students 
by saying that there are classes of 30 to 
35, or 38, is hardly reassuring. I am pres- 
ently teaching French at Tufts, a college in 
many ways comparable to Oberlin, and 
here an intermediate class of 25 is consid- 
ered large—a maximum of 27 is tolerated. 
I have one class of 13. I have taught inter- 
mediate French at Yale also, where a class 
of 19 was considered large, 15 to 18 being 
a normal section. Both of these schools 
benefit from that “strikingly successful new 
(sic) innovation,” the language laboratory, 
and at Yale the course is built around the 
laboratory. Yet as a member of the lan- 
guage teaching profession, I can not imag- 
ine what basis Mr. Hellmuth has for his 
statement that 


The language lab assists the teacher to 
be more effective today with a large 
class than a teacher ten years ago 
would have been with a class of only 
half the size. 


I consider this a gross factual error. 


Another statement in Mr. Hellmuth’s 

letter, his observation that 

most faculty members read and grade 

all of the student papers submitted to 

them, without any assistance. 
conflicts with my own observations and 
experiences. For three semesters at Oberlin 
I read the test papers for two large sections 
of a course in history and graded them 
with only perfunctory supervision. Since I 
took no further courses in this department, 
I presumably lacked the prescribed “profes: 
sional competence.” One may question my 
judgment in accepting this work (as I now 
do myself), but I feel Mr. Hellmuth’s 
“observations” should be amended. 


Further points of disagreement exist be- 
tween myself and Mr. Hellmuth concerning 
publication, but since these are slight differ- 
ences of opinion rather than points of fact, 
I will limit myself to the simple observa- 
tion that publication does absorb many 
hours of faculty time (which might or 
might not be available to students other 
wise). I feel Oberlin’s flexible policy on 
publication is a good one, and I hope that 
the faculty will defend the 1961 statement, 
if they have not already abdicated its appli- 
cation. 


Academic policy may not seem as im- 
portant to some alumni as “way out” econ- 
new building projects, but it 
remains a vital aspect of the college to 
others, and I am grateful to the Alumni 


omists or 


has no chance to fight for them.” 


THOMAS MANN 


Magazine for allowing me to prolong the 
debate. 

Gary M. SPAcKEy, °58 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Education and the Small Dorm 


To THE Epiror: 

The article by Reverend William Sloan 
Coffin in the April Alumni Magazine was 
superb. I was proud to be an alumna of 
Oberlin when I read it. He was humorous 
but straightforward, and his eminently 
practical suggestion of simply asking each 
hotel—or motel—owner if he would admit 
a Negro is the kind of thing which EACH 
of us can, and must, do to bring these 
problems into the open. Everyone is work- 
ing on the assumption that everyone else 
is prejudiced, but we would help bankers, 
real estate agents, restaurant Owners, etc., 
to find the strength to eschew discrimina- 
tion if public opinion FOR the Negro were 
more vocal. 


Although in June, 1959, I was skeptical 
that I would look back on Oberlin with 
anything more than a vague nostalgia, I 
find I look forward to most issues of the 
Magazine eagerly. The Coffin article typi- 
fies the spirit of academic honesty which 
the Magazine reflects of Oberlin, a spirit 
noticeably lacking here where we have been 
for three years. 


The objections raised in recent issues to 
the threatened loss of German House and 
the co-ops are not directed at the physical 
loss of buildings, but at the very real loss 
of the chance to be an individual, for 
young people to explore themselves and 
find the beliefs they really do hold and to 
chuck those which are only superficially 
theirs. It was only through such exper- 
iences in these dorm groups, not cliques 
from Dascomb, that I found the strength 
to stand for things I believe in, here in 
the “ideologically-starved outside world.” 


There must come a point in the admin- 
istration of a college when pure economic 
considerations are not admissable evidence 
for the judgment of a policy. Just as the 
college has had to take a stand to limit the 
enrollment, rather than dilute the educa- 
tional experience of those already enrolled, 
sO must it examine its dormitory policy, 
economics aside, and see that great barns 
of dormitories are impersonal and_ stultify- 
ing. 

It is not until we have gone beneath the 
outer shell of a person that we begin to 
learn his depth and humanity, or under- 
stand the point of view he holds even if it 
is antithetical to Small dorms, lan- 
guage houses, and especially co-ops (which 
truly combine learning and labor) encour- 
age such understanding and encourage one 


ours. 


Continued on page 38 
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Professor Churchill about 1890 


A SPECIAL Commencement event of unusual interest to 
older alumni took place on Saturday afternoon— 
following the Alumni Luncheon. It was the Dedication 
of the big lecture room on the first floor of the Wilbur 
and Orville Wright Laboratory of 
CHURCHILL LECTURE HALL. 


Physics as the 


The unusual feature of this Memorial is that it honors 
two alumni—Father and Son—whose personal association 
with Oberlin began in 1849. Professor Charles Henry 
Churchill, A.B. Dartmouth, 1845, graduated from the 
Oberlin Theological Seminary in 1852; taught at Oberlin 
for four decades; founded the department of Physics in 
1890. His son Carroll—his father’s laboratory assistant as 
a young man—who recently celebrated his 90th birthday, 
was in Oberlin with his wife Eleanor and son Alfred, °30, 
to accept the Dedication. 

Rarely has there been such a symbolic re-creation of 
forces and personalities that created Oberlin. One could 
sense the fact, as someone remarked, that “Carroll is not 
living in the past; the past is living in him.” 


Professor Charles Henry Churchill 


Looking back a hundred years from the complex Oberlin 
of today, it is hard to believe that any one man could 
have done all the things that Professor Churchill accom- 
plished. He has been called “professor of everything.” 
At different times he taught Latin, Greek, French, Music, 
Mathematics, “Natural Philosophy,” Physics, Astronomy, 
Art and Architecture. A striking example of liberal edu- 
cation, he was also Oberlin’s first true scientist. 
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Churchill Memorial 


By Ernest B. CHAMBERLAIN, ‘04 


And he served both Town and College in countless 
other ways: he was the architect of the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment; he devised the College Yell; he helped many farm- 
ers by surveying their land; he aided in laying out West- 
wood Cemetery. He was the most versatile man in the 
town’s history. In Music—though not his major interest-— 
he built Oberlin’s first pipe organ, and was one of the 
early conductors of the Musical Union. 

Professor Churchill’s influence, during four decades of 
teaching, is beyond measure. Elisha Gray, co-inventor of 
the telephone; J. R. Rogers, inventor of the linotype; 
Charles M. Hall; Robert Millikan, and countless other 
students, were spurred on by his enthusiasm. Much of the 
laboratory equipment he made with his own hands, or 
with the help of his sons. He was one of the first in the 
country to develop the laboratory method of teaching. 
He would “tackle anything”: in one case, he made a 
workable gramophone within hours of reading about the 
invention. 


David Carroll Churchill 


Born on March 17, 1873—the youngest of a big, busy, 
happy family living in a home where Dascomb Hall now 
stands—many things “came naturally” to Carroll. His 
father’s teaching went right on at home—whether building 
Oberlin’s first furnace in the basement, or stringing a 
home-made telephone line from the office in old French 
Hall. Scientific inquiry and practical usefulness carried 
on strongly in the son. 

Even during high school years, Carroll worked along 
with his gifted brother Nelson helping their father in the 
laboratory. From 16 on—after Nelson’s death, and while 
studying in College and Conservatory—Carroll was chief 
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Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Churchill beside the picture of his father. 
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Speakers at the dedication ceremony are, left to right: Provost 
Thurston E. Manning, David Carroll Churchill, President Rob- 
ert K. Carr, Donald M. Love, °16, emeritus secretary of the 
College, and David L. Anderson, chairman of the department. 


“lab assistant.” He also earned money working in Cook’s 
bicycle shop—the Wright brothers also had a bicycle shop 
in Dayton during the same years—so that he could take 
the course in Mechanical Engineering at M.L.T. finishing 
in 1899. 


From 1901 to 1917 Carroll served as Industrial Engi- 
neer for the Marathi Mission in India, teaching trades 
the natives could use. He developed a hand loom that won 
a competition in a country of 30,000,000 weavers. 


Forced to return to America by the War, and while 
working at the Garford Plant in Elyria, he built the first 
successful retractable landing gear for the Kitten III 
plane now on exhibition in the Smithsonian Institution. 

Founding CHURCHILL WEAVERS, INC., in Berea, Ken- 
tucky, in 1924, he has—through four decades—perfected 
the finest hand looms in America, and built a national 
institution on the background of the mountain region’s 
traditional skills. 


a 


Again offering his services to the Government in 1944— 
when past 70 years of age, and working at Wright Field 
in Dayton, he produced the only satisfactory cloth wing 
cover for war planes used by our Air Force in the Far 


North. 


Remarks at the Dedication 


A recent issue of Oberlin Today reported on what was 
said at the Dedication by President Carr, Provost Man- 
ning, and Carroll Churchill. 

David L. Anderson, Acting Chairman of the Physics 
Department, spoke with appreciation of Professor Church- 
ill’s work leading to the founding of the Department of 
Physics and Astronomy, in 1890. 

“This department—like departments of physics in all 
the older colleges and universities,’ he related, “did not 
have a fixed founding—a single moment of establishment 
_. . The earliest endowed chair at Harvard was the pro 
fessorship of Natural Philosophy: 330 years of evolution 
in subject matter, in ways of teaching, in trials and tribu 
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Photography by Berea Citizen 


lation with apparatus—all those 330 years can be traced 
in compressed form in the 130 years of history of Oberlin. 
It is remarkable that the lives of two men—Charles Henry 
Churchill and his son Carroll—span these 130 years. 

“In the evolution of Natural Philosophy into Physics at 
Oberlin, Professor Churchill played the impressive role. 
A constant characteristic of his work was an obvious en- 
joyment—an obvious delight—in learning about the excite- 
ing world of nature and in teaching others. . . . We are 
glad that the Churchill name will always honor this room, 
and that it will inspire those who teach and those who 
learn in this place.” 


Beatty B. Williams, “99, and Honorary Trustee of 
Oberlin, recalling college life in the “Gay Nineties,” voiced 
the feeling of his classmates on the many services already 
rendered by Carroll. In conclusion, he said, “We are proud 
of you as friend and classmate, and wish for you and 
Eleanor good health and a wonderful life together in 
years ahead.” 

Donald M. Love’s perceptive tribute to “The Churchill 
Family and Oberlin” included the following remarks: 
“Every educational institution is strengthened and enriched 
as it grows older by the continued interest and loyalty— 
generation after generation—of certain great families in 
its constituency. On this occasion, Oberlin pauses to pay 
a debt of gratitude and a tribute of affection to such a 
family. The history of the happy relationship between 
the Churchill Family and Oberlin College is now well 
over a century old. 

“Charles Henry Churchill would have been at home in 
Florence in the 15th Century. It is perhaps more to the 
point to say that he was at home in Oberlin in the mid- 

Continued on page 33 


Carroll on his 90th Birthday 
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Governine Body of Association Holds May Meetine 
iS 4 J iS 


HIRTY-FOUR of the 38 members of the Alumni Board, 
governing body of the Alumni Association, started 
rolling into town May 4, 1963, for its semi-annual meeting. 
For the past three years, the Board has met in May, rather 
than during Commencement Weekend, to keep from con- 
flicting with College Trustee Board meetings. Since five 
members are trustees of the College, May meetings insure 
each governing body the undivided attention of its 
members. 

A brand-new special indoctrination session proved ex- 
tremely popular and will be continued in the future. This 
feature was presented by Parker Lansdale, 44, on Friday 
afternoon to inform and prepare newly elected members- 
at-large and class and club officers for their work on the 
Board. Committee meetings, held both Friday afternoon 
and evening, kept many busy preparing for Saturday’s all- 
day session, which started promptly at 9 o'clock in the 
Student Council Room of Wilder Hall. 

Highlights of the Saturday meeting were as follows: 
A TALK by President Carr on campus moods and College 

plans. 

ASSOCIATION REPORT by Edward Tobias, °52, Executive 
Director. 


REPORTS from Standing Committees: Fund (Chuck Isackes, 
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38), Alumni Awards (Grace Strickland Wheeler, °23), 
Class and Club Presidents’ Executive (Peter Loveland, 
51), Editorial Advisory (Mercedes Holden Singleton, 
26), Nominating (Lucile Brown Ketcham, °13); Reports 
from ad hoc committees: Alumni Lounge (Laurine Mack 
Bongiorno, °25), Orientation (Parker Lansdale, °44), 
Commencement Symposium (Mercedes Singleton), Reg- 
ulations Revision (Mark Staley, °30); Student Council 
(Isabel Tapper, 64); Graduate School of Theology Rep- 
resentative (Blake Wagner, t’57). 


APPROVAL of the budget for 1963-64. 


TENTATIVE APPROVAL of a revision of the official Regula- 
tions of the Alumni Association (see next page) and the 
endorsement of plans for a special Association meeting 
at Homecoming to vote on final approval of the revision. 


PASSAGE of a resolution commending President Carr for 
outstanding leadership. 


To top it all off everyone stopped in to look over the 
new Alumni Lounge, located in the east wing (first floor) 
of Wilder Hall, now completely furnished and available for 
use by the alumni throughout the year. It is the hope of the 
Board that alumni will make frequent use of this new 
lounge — their own special place to meet and relax on the 
campus. 
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Revised Regulations 
of the 
Alumni Association of Oberlin College 


The Alumni Board of the Alumni Association recommends the following revision of the by-laws 


ArtTIcLE I — Purpose 


(1) To foster the interests of Oberlin College by such 
means as helping to maintain the flow of well-qualified 
students, offering occupational advice to undergraduates 
and graduates, promoting an annual Alumni Fund, stimu- 
lating gifts and bequests to the College, and offering 
counsel when sought or needed by the President as agent 
for the Board of Trustees on matters relating to College 
policy or procedure. 

(2) To foster acquaintance and friendship among the 
alumni through such means as the publication of an Alumni 
Magazine, the sponsorship of local and district alumni 
meetings, the stimulation of small, informal group meetings 
of alumni, the visits of the executive director and members 
of the faculty and administration to alumni centers, the 
introduction of newcomers to members of local associations, 
and the welcoming of alumni to the Oberlin campus by 
maintaining a friendly alumni headquarters and by con- 
ducting homecomings and assisting in reunions. 

(3) To further the educational interests of the alumni 
through articles of merit in the Alumni Magazine, through 
meetings of the Association and local branches, and in 
other ways as determined by the Association. 


ArticLe Il — Membership 


Section 1. Types 
There shall be two types of membership: Active and 
Honorary. 


Section 2. Active Members 

A. Every graduate of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of Oberlin College, the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 

B. Those upon whom the College has conferred an 
honorary degree. 

C. Every matriculate of the College of Arts and Sciences 
of Oberlin College, the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, the Oberlin 
Academy, and the Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training 
School, who has indicated an interest. 

D. Former honorary members of the Association who 
have been certified by the Alumni Board to active mem- 
bership status. 

E. Those persons who are certified by the Alumni Board 
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because of demonstrated activity and support of the Alumni 
Association or Oberlin College. 


Section 3. Honorary Members 


A. Members of the faculty of Oberlin College, never 
students at Oberlin. 

B. Husbands and wives of active and honorary members 
not otherwise members. 

C. Those whom the Alumni Board may at any regular 
or called meeting, elect to honorary membership. 


Section 4. Powers of Members 


Only active members of the Association may vote or 
hold elective office. Honorary members, however, having 
voting power in local clubs, as hereinafter provided, may 
vote in the Alumni Club Presidents’ Council when serving 
as official representatives to that Council. 


ArtIcLe II] — Meetings of the Association 


Section 1. Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held at a 
time set by the Alumni Board. At that meeting the presi- 
dent of the Association and the executive director shall 
report activities of the Association and action of the 
Alumni Board during the preceding year. The Distin- 
guished Alumni Award shall also be presented at this 
meeting. 


Section 2. Special Meetings 

The president of the Association may, and at the request 
of the Alumni Board or any fifty members of the Associa- 
tion shall, call a special meeting of the Association. Written 
notice of the time, place, and purpose thereof shall be 
published in an issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine or 
Alumni Bulletin, or sent by mail to all alumni not less than 
ten days, or more than 45 days, prior to the date of the 
meeting. 


Section 3. Quorum 
Two hundred active members in person shall constitute 


a quorum at any annual or special meeting. 


ArticLe [IV — Alumni Board of Directors 


Section 1. Powers 


The Alumni Board of Directors (hereafter referred to 
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as the Alumni Board) shall be the legislative body of the 
Association, and shall pass upon, and approve, and may 
initiate, from time to time, enterprises in behalf of the 
interests of the Association and the College. It may by 
resolution make recommendations or suggestions in behalf 
of the Association to the faculty, the administrative officers, 
or the trustees of the College. 


Section 2. Membership 


The Alumni Board shall be composed of the following: 

Voting Members 

A. Fifteen members-at-large elected by the alumni. 

B. Elected officers of the Association (president, vice- 
president, and treasurer). Representative of the Graduate 
School of Theology Alumni Association. Chairman of the 
Alumni Fund Committee. Members of the executive com- 
mittee of the Class and Club Presidents’ Council. 

C. The six alumni-elected members of the Board of 
Trustees of Oberlin College. President of the Student 
Council, or in his absence, the president of the Senior Class. 

Advisory, Non-Voting Members 

D. The executive director of the Association, editor of 
the Alumni Magazine, and other individuals as designated 
by the Alumni Board. 


Section 3. Election of Members-at-Large 


The members-at-large shall be elected and their election 
certified in such manner as shall be determined by the 
Alumni Board, and all such elections shall be conducted 
under the supervision of the executive director. Five mem- 
bers shall be elected each year for a term of three years. 


Section 4. Vacancies 


In the event of a vacancy on the Alumni Board by reason 
of death, resignation, or otherwise, the vacancy shall be 
filled by appointment by the Alumni Board for the un- 
expired portion of the term in which such vacancy 
occurred. 


Section 5. Meetings of the Alumni Board 


The Alumni Board shall hold an annual and a semi- 
annual meeting. Additional meetings of the Board may be 
called by the president or shall be called by the president 
upon request to him by any five members of the Board. 


Section 6. Quorum 


Ten members shall constitute a quorum of the board. 


Section 7. Executive Committee 

The executive committee of the Alumni Board shall con- 
sist of the president, vice-president, and treasurer of the 
Alumni Association, the executive director (ex officio), 
the chairman of the executive committee of the Class and 
Club Presidents’ Council, and four members of the Alumni 
Board elected for a one-year term by the Board from the 
groups designated A and B in Section 2 of this Article. 

The executive committee shall have power to act with 
the full authority of the Alumni Board between meetings 
of the Board and shall meet upon call. Five members shall 
constitute a quorum of the executive committee. Actions 
taken by the executive committee shall be reported promptly 
to all members of the Alumni Board. 


Section 8. Other Committees 
The Alumni Board may create such other committees as 
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it may deem necessary and proper, either as standing 
committees or as temporary committees. The chairman and 
members of any committee thus created shall be appointed 
by the president subject to the approval of the Alumni 
Board and shall be appointed for such term of service as 
determined by the Board. The executive director or a 
designated representative shall be a member ex-officio of 
all such committees. 


Section 9. Standing Rules 


For its government, the Alumni Board may adopt stand- 
ing rules not inconsistent with these regulations. 


ARTICLE V — Officers 


Section 1. Elected Officers 


The elected officers of the Association shall be: president, 
vice-president, and treasurer. They shall be elected by the 
Alumni Board for a term of three years from groups A and 
B of the Alumni Board. The terms of all of the officers 
shall be concurrent. 


No member of the administrative staff or faculty of 
Oberlin College may serve as an elected officer or voting 
member of the Alumni Board. Such individuals may serve 
as advisory members of the Alumni Board, and on Alumni 
Board committees. 


Section 2. President and Vice-President 


The duties of the president and vice-president shall be 
those commonly appertaining to such offices. 


Section 3. Treasurer 


The treasurer serves as chairman of the budget committee 
and is responsible to the Alumni Board for financial plan- 
ning. He shall also report to the Alumni Board on disburse- 
ments. 


Section 4. WVacanctes 


In the event of a vacancy in any office by reason of 
death, resignation, or otherwise, the vacancy shall be filled 
by appointment by the Alumni Board for the unexpired 
portion of the term in which such vacancy occurred. 


Section 5. Employed Officers 


The Association shall have an executive director and 
may have an assistant executive director and an editor of 
the Alumni Magazine. 

A. The executive director shall be appointed by and 
responsible to the Alumni Board and the terms of his em- 
ployment shall be established by the Board. The executive 
director shall be ex-officio secretary of the Association, the 
Alumni Board, and the executive committee of the Alumni 
Board; and shall be ex-officio a member of all Alumni 
Association committees and councils. He shall be charged 
with the executive direction of the Alumni Association in 
carrying out the purposes of the Association as described 
in Article I. The executive director may also serve as special 
assistant to the president (of Oberlin College) for alumni 
affairs. 

B. The assistant executive director shall be appointed by 
the Alumni Board and the terms of employment shall be 
established by the Board. 

C. The editor of the Alumni Magazine shall be appoint 
ed by the Alumni Board and the terms of employment shall 
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HOMECOMING CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 


8:00 a.m. ALUMNI REGISTRATION - - : Wilder Hall 
Campus tours—Visit classes, rehearsals, student art exhibit, 
Student Union and Mock Convention Headquarters. 


11:45 a.m. ALUMNI BOARD LUNCHEON & MEETING Wilder Hall 
5:45 p.m. BUFFET SUPPER - - Ree Hall, Wilder Hall 


A student panel will discuss campus affairs. 


8:30 p.m. ORCHESTRA & CHOIR CONCERT - Finney Chapel 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 


8:00 a.m. ALUMNI REGISTRATION . “fe Wilder Hall 
(Consult list of activities when signing in) 
Class and Club Council Breakfast Meetings : - - - Oberlin Inn 
Soccer: Alumni vs. Jr. Varsity 5 - - - - - Athletic Field 
10:00 a.m. SPECIAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION - Hall Auditorium 


Vote on approval of Revision of Association Regulations, announcements, 
introductions, premiere showing of Ford Foundation Grant movie. 


11:00 a.m. SOCCER: Oberlin vs. Denison - : - - ° - Athletic Field 


11:30 a.m. DEDICATION OF NEW WARNER CONCERT HALL 
Guests of honor: Seabury (’91) and Agnes Warner Mastick (’92) 


12:30 p.m. CLASS & CLUB COUNCIL LUNCHEON - : - - Oberlin Inn 
Guest speaker will be Norman Lloyd, 
Dean of the Conservatory of Music. 


12:30 p.m. BUFFET LUNCHEON (non-council members) - - - Wilder Hall 
1:45 p.m. MOCK CONVENTION MOBILE DISPLAY JUDGING - Athletic Field 
2:00 p.m. FOOTBALL: Oberlin vs. Kenyon . - - : - Athletic Field 

CROSS COUNTRY: Oberlin vs. Akron 
4:30 p.m. ALUMNI RECEPTION - - : - - Main Lounge, Wilder Hall 
6:15 p.m. HOMECOMING DINNER - : - . - : - South Hall 


All returning alumni are invited. 
Speaker will be Oberlin College President, Robert K. Carr. 


8:00 p.m. MUMMERS (Production to be announced) 
9:00 p.m. BIG WEEKEND DANCE - . : : - Hales Gymnasium 
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FOR A 
HOMECOMING REGISTRATION FORM 


Please turn the page 
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HOMECOMING REGISTRATION FORM 


Please return to: 
The Alumni Association, Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 25 


No. Event 
Meet ay *Buffet Supper 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 26 
No. Event No. Event 
niece *Golf ww...  *Homecoming Dinner : 
> 
ces ees *Buffet Luncheon uu... *Big Weekend Dance = 
= 
Saas, eat *Football Game _..... *Mummers Show z 
Name: jb. 2. Se soe Be oe a eae 8 Ta OS: | oe eg, a Se 


(Please print) 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Registration Desk open Friday and Saturday 
until 9 p.m. 


(Please list names and ages) 
Room Reservations: Friday, Oct. 25 2000000000... 


Saturday, Oct. 26 2000000000000. 


*Indicates pay events. TICKETS WILL BE HELD IN YOUR NAME AT ALUMNI 
HEADQUARTERS. ROOM RESERVATIONS WILL BE CONFIRMED IF MADE 
BEFORE OCTOBER 16. 


DSO MISOMISO MISO SOMISOMISOMIOOMIOOOOmIOOMS 


Tickets for all activities available at 
Registration Desk. 


Information on baby sitters available at 
Registration Desk. 


be established by the Board. He shall be responsible for 
the editing and the production of the Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine, and such other duties as may be assigned by the 
executive director of the Association. 


ArticLte VI — Class Organization 


Section 1. Elections 


Beginning with graduation each class shall elect a class 
president and secretary to serve until the first regular 
reunion. Every reunion year thereafter the class shall elect 
a class president and secretary to serve until the next 
succeeding election. The class members present at the class 
reunion shall nominate one or more persons for each office 


to be filled. 


At the discretion of the class, to be exercised at the class 
reunion, the names of the persons nominated shall be sub- 
mitted for final vote at the class reunion or shall be submit- 
ted for a final written ballot which shall be sent to all 
members of the class. 


In the event that a class reunion is not held a nominat- 
ing committee appointed by the president (or, in the case 
of any class which does not have a class president, by the 
class executive officer) shall present the slate of nominees 
for the final written ballot. 

Any class may, however, with the approval of the 
Alumni Board, provide such other method and time of 
election of its class president and secretary as it may desire. 


Section 2. Duties of Class President 


The class president shall preside at all meetings of the 
class; shall with such other officers as the class may decide 
to elect and such committees as he may appoint, determine 
reunion plans and act as class agent for the Alumni Fund 
campaign; and shall serve as executive officer of the class 
in all other matters, including the depositing and with- 
drawal of class funds, except those specifically delegated 
by the class to other officers. 


Section 3. 


The class secretary shall make a record of the meetings 
of the class; shall correspond with members of the class and 
shall, if there be no class reporter, report class news to the 
Alumni Magazine; and shall, if there be no vice-president, 
perform the duties of the class president in the event of 
absence or disability of the class president. 


Duties of Class Secretary 


Section 4. Other Officers 

Each class may elect such other officers as it desires, 
including vice-president, reunion chairman, class agent for 
the Alumni Fund, treasurer, and class reporter for the 
Alumni Magazine. 


Vacancies 

In the event of a vacancy for any reason in any office 
which is not filled in accordance with the foregoing provi- 
sions, the remaining officer or officers may appoint a 
successor to serve until the next class reunion. 


Section 5. 


Section 6. Half-Century Club 
All classes which have celebrated their fiftieth reunion 


shall be members of the Half-Century Club and shall be 
invited to hold reunions in conjunction with other classes 
in this group. The president of the fifty-one year class or 
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an alternate shall be secretary, the president of the fifty- 
two year class or an alternate shall be reunion chairman, 
and the president of the fifty-three year class or an alter- 
nate shall be president of the Half-Century Club. 


All persons who attended the College with any class 
which has been graduated for fifty years or more, and all 
emeriti faculty and College administration officials are 
automatically members of the Club. 


The three officers of the Half-Century Club, together 
with such other officers as they may appoint, shall arrange 
a joint annual reunion for all alumni whose class graduated 
more than fifty years previously and shall perform func- 
tions of class organization such as Alumni Fund solicitation 
and reports for the Alumni Magazine to the extent that 
such activities are not carried on by officers of the particu 
lar classes included in the Half-Century Club. 


ArTICLE VII — Class Presidents’ Council 


Section 1. Membership 


The class presidents shall be organized into a Class 
Presidents’ Council, which shall meet at Oberlin annually 
at a date determined by the Alumni Board for a two-day 
session concurrently with and in part jointly with the Club 
Presidents’ Council. In the event that the class president 
does not attend a particular meeting of the Class Presi- 
dent’s Council he shall appoint a substitute. 


Section 2. Duties 


The duties of the Council shall be to exchange ideas on 
class reunion plans, class correspondence and records, and 
other class activities; to discuss with each other and with 
the chairman of the Alumni Fund the objectives and pro- 
cedures of solicitation; to discuss jointly with the members 
of the Club Presidents’ Council matters of common alumni 
interest, including the program of the Association; and to 
make recommendations to the Alumni Board. 


Officers 


The Class Presidents’ Council shall elect a chairman- 
elect annually. The current chairman shall preside at the 
meetings of the Council; in his absence the immediate past 
chairman or the chairman-elect shall preside. All three 
officers shall be members of the executive committee of the 
Class and Club Presidents’ Council and members of the 
Alumni Board. The chairman shall be ineligible for re- 
election as chairman until his term on the executive com- 
mittee has expired. 


Section 3. 


ArticLe VIII — Area Alumni Clubs 


Section 1. Organization 
Any group of members of the Association may petition 
the Alumni Board for recognition as a branch of the 
Association. Such petition shall 
(1) State that the group agrees to abide by these regu- 
lations 


(2) Include a list of the petitioning members. 


Section 2. Membership 


Any club shall permit a person who is an active or 
honorary member as stipulated in Article Il of these Regu 
lations to become an active member in such club with full 
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voting powers therein and qualified to serve as an officer 
of the club. 


Section 3. By-Laws 
An area alumni club may make such By-Laws for its 


governance as are not inconsistent with these Regulations. 


ArTICLE IX — Club Presidents’ Council 


Section 1. Membership 

There shall be a Club Presidents’ Council composed of 
the presidents of each area alumni club. This group shall 
meet annually at Oberlin at the same time as the Class 
Presidents’ Council. In the event that the club president 
does not attend the sessions of the Council, he shall appoint 
a substitute representative from among the officers or 
members of the club. 


Section 2. Duties 

The duties of this council shall be to exchange ideas on 
area alumni club programs and organization, including a 
coordinated plan for alumni meetings and club activities in 
support of the national alumni program; to discuss jointly 
with members of the Class Presidents’ Council matters of 
common alumni interest, including the program of the 
national alumni association; and to make recommendations 
to the Alumni Board. 


Section 3. Officers 

The Club Presidents’ Council shall elect a chairman-elect 
annually. The current chairman shall preside at the meet- 
ings of the council; in his absence the immediate past chair- 
man or the chairman-elect shall preside. All three officers 
shall be members of the executive committee of the Class 
and Club Presidents’ Council and members of the Alumni 
Board. The chairman shall be ineligible for re-election as 
chairman until his term on the executive committee has 
expired. 


ARTICLE X — The Executive Committee of the 


Class and Club Presidents’ Council 


Section 1. 

The executive committee of the Class and Club Presi- 
dents’ Council shall consist of eight members: 

A. Three officers of the Class Presidents’ Council as 
prescribed in Section 3 of Article VII. 

B. Three officers of the Club Presidents’ Council as 
prescribed in Section 3 of Article IX. 

C. Ex-officio, the president and the executive director 
of the Association, respectively. 


Section 2. 

Each member of this executive committee in A and B of 
Section 1 shall serve for three years beginning with his 
term as chairman-elect of his respective council. If the term 
of office for a club president or a class president expires 
while he is on this executive committee, he may complete 
his tenure on the executive committee. 


Section 3. 
The chairman and vice-chairman of the executive com- 


mittee shall be selected from this group by its members, 
following the naming of the presidents-elect before adjourn- 


30 


ment of the annual meeting. The chairman of this group 
shall become a member of the executive committee of the 


Alumni Board. 


Section 4. 

Members of the executive committee of the Class and 
Club Presidents’ Council shall be Group B members of the 
Alumni Board for the duration of their term on the 
executive committee. 


ArticLe XI — Oberlin Alumni Magazine 


Section 1. 


The Alumni Magazine shall be the official publication 
of the Association. 


Section 2. 


Editorial policy shall be formulated by the editor and an 
editorial advisory committee appointed by the Alumni 
Board. 


Section 3. 


The Alumni Board shall have power to fix the sub- 
scription rate of the Alumni Magazine. 


ArtTIcLE XII — Annual Alumni Fund 


Section 1. Annual Campaign 


The Association shall promote an annual alumni fund 
to encourage the regular financial support of Oberlin 
College by members of the Association. 


Section 2. Fund Organization 


The Alumni Board shall appoint a chairman of the 
Alumni Fund for such period as the Board may designate. 
The chairman of the Alumni Fund may in turn appoint an 
associate chairman and such other fund officers, committees, 
and assistants as needed. 


Section 3. Fund Objective 


The Alumni Board shall decide upon fund objectives 
acceptable to the Board of Trustees of Oberlin College. 


Section 4. Contributions to the Fund 


For purposes of reporting, the annual Alumni Fund shall 
include all gifts from living alumni and former students, 
whether such gifts are designated for a specific use or are 
undesignated. The only exceptions may be extraordinary 
one-time gifts which in the opinion of the College trustees 
should not be included for the reason that they would tend 
to present a distorted picture in comparison with previous 
or subsequent annual alumni fund totals. Donors of such 
extraordinary gifts would, however, be listed as contributors 
to the annual Alumni Fund in the year of the gift. The 
number and amount of pledges for future payment received 
during a fiscal year may be reported but shall not be 
counted in the total of the annual Alumni Fund. Only 
gifts actually received between July 1 and June 30 shall be 
counted. 


ArticLe XIII — Operating Budget 
Section 1. 


Each fiscal year the Alumni Board will submit to the 
College Board of Trustees a proposed budget necessary to 
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operate the Association. The operating appropriation shall 
be determined between the Alumni Board and the College 
Board of Trustees. The Association shall draw against the 
appropriation as funds are needed. 


Section 2. 


In the event the arrangement outlined in Section 1 above 
is not consummated or is later discontinued, the operating 
budget of the Association shall be met out of the proceeds 
of the annual Alumni Fund campaign. 


ArticLE XIV — College Alumni Trustee 


Section 1. 


Under the By-Laws of Oberlin College provision is made 
for the election by the alumni of six members of the Board 
of Trustees of Oberlin College. From time to time the 
Alumni Board shall consult with the administration of the 
College concerning the success of the operation of this 
plan and shall formulate for the consideration of the Ober- 
lin College Board of Trustees suggestions for any needed 
changes in the plan. 


ArticLe XV — Intercollegiate Relations 
The Alumni Board may, in behalf of the Alumni Asso- 
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ciation, apply for membership in any intercollegiate federa- 
tion of alumni or alumnae associations, and shall determine 
the manner of payment of federation dues and the method 
of appointment or election of delegates to conference of 
any such federation. The executive director, subject to the 
approval of the Alumni Board, may accept invitations for 
the Association and appoint its representatives upon com- 
mittees of any such intercollegiate federation. 


ARTICLE XVI — Amendments 


These regulations may be amended upon recommenda- 
tion of the Alumni Board at any annual or special meeting 
of the Association, by a majority of the members of the 
Association present, provided written notice of any pro- 
posed amendment is given either by publication in an issue 
of the Alumni Magazine, or by mail, which issue of said 
magazine or other notice shall be mailed to the active 
members not less than ten (10) days and not more than 
forty-five (45) days prior to the date of the meeting at 
which such amendment is to be voted upon. 


These Regulations may also be amended by a mail ballot 
of all active members of the Association. An affirmative 
vote of the majority of those casting a ballot shall constitute 
acceptance. 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, °15 


Academy 

EMILY PELTON Shutts lives at 1118 Garretson 
Ave., Corona, Calif. She was nearly blinded in an 
accident and finds it hard to recover. 


On May 11, Sandwich, Ill., home town of Dr. 
RUFUS B. VON KLEINSMID, chancellor of the 
University of Southern California, held a banquet in 
his honor. Local citizens and members of the board 
of trustees of USC as well as the president and 
president-elect, were on the program. Dr. von Klein- 
Smid was president of USC from 1921 to 1947, when 
he became chancellor. His interest in world affairs 
has been recognized by the establishment of the von 
KleinSmid Center for International and Public Affairs 
at. USC. 


1898 


KATHRYN N. ADAMS is in the Healthland 
Convalescent Home in Norwood, Mass. 


1899 


When the Cleveland Welfare Federation observed 
its 50 years of meeting human needs it paid special 
tribute to WHITING WILLIAMS who was the first 
executive secretary of the Federation’s forerunner, 
the Federation of Charity and Philanthropy. The 
pioneer idea set the pattern for nearly 2,500 com- 
munity chests, united funds, and welfare planning 
councils in this country and abroad. 


1901 

Mrs. Paul P. Stewart (BERTHA DARST) has 
moved to North Amherst, Mass., to be near a 
daughter in Amherst and a son in Boston. She con- 
tinues to teach piano privately and some of her 
pupils are now at the Oberlin Conservatory. 


1903 
Mrs. Cortis H. Galbraith (MARIETTA CAHILL), 


widowed last October, now lives with her daughter 


in Pearl River, N. Y. 


1904 


Mrs. L. H. Alexander (NORVA GIBSON) has 
moved into a small apartment at 30714 West Wash- 
ington, Fairfield, lowa. 


OCTOBER 1963 


Mrs. ALBERTA KENNEDY Huffman of Tucson, 
Ariz., helps with a 4-H sewing project with Indian 
and Mexican girls, paints with a group of older 
women, and is active in church and AAUW affairs. 


1906 


After 40 years as pastor of churches in Texas and 
several years as part-time teacher of Negro preachers 
in Mississippi, SAMUEL F. MARSH is retired, 
living in Alabama, and occasionally conducting Bible 
classes, 


1907 

Mrs. Waldo E. Diller (MAUDE ANDERSON) 
and her daughter, Jeanne Diller, M.D., live together 
in their own home at 25 Oak Tree Drive, Webster 
Groves 19, Mo. Her two sons, Stephen and Sher- 
wood, also live in Webster Groves, so that she is 
near children and grandchildren. 

Mrs. Richard H. Long (EDITH *‘DOT”’ SUM- 
MERBELL) of Oberlin is a member of the board of 
trustees of Lakemont Academy, a college preparatory 
school for boys. In April she attended a board 
meeting at the school, at Seneca Lake, N. Y. 

Last May 5 the Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church in Washington, D. C., dedicated the Shure 
Chapel, honoring R. DEANE SHURE, minister of 
music there since 1921. He is the composer of five 
symphonies and more than 100 hymns. 


1908 

When Mrs. H. H. Goodenough (FLORENCE 
PEARL) returned to Oberlin in June for the 55th 
reunion of her class, she also enjoyed a family re- 
union. Her daughter Mrs. James Harger (Eone 
Goodenough, °33) was there for her 30th class 
reunion and for the graduation of her daughter, 
Penelope Harger, °63. Penny Harger was married 
on Commencement Day to a classmate, Tracy Strong. 

CHARLES SAWYER, Cincinnati attorney, deliv- 
ered the commencement address at the afternoon 
ceremonies of the dual commencement exercises of 
th University of Cincinnati on June 9. 


1909 


Mrs. Charles E. BALDWIN) 


Knapp (PEARL 


winters in Florida and spends the summers at her 
home on Court St. in Chardon, Ohio. She broke her 
hip in the summer of 1962 but is managing pretty 
well with a cane. 


The Kalamazoo (Mich.) Branch of the American 
Association of University Women honored Mrs. 
Stanley Morris (LAURA VanCLEVE) by giving 
her name to one of the 1963-64 AAUW fellowships. 
The fellowship holders are selected by the national 
AAUW committee for study toward advanced degrees 
in their fields. Laura Morris became a member of 
AAUW in 1909 and was the first president of the 
Kalamazoo Branch in 1925. She has held other local 
and state offices in the association, 


1910 
GERALD W. BLAKELEY lives in Arlington, 


Mass., where he is near a son and a daughter and 
his grandchildren. He is a retired real estate broker 
and registered engineer. 

Judge LYNN GRIFFITH has been elected and in- 
ducted into the Society of Benchers of the School of 
Law, Western Reserve University. The Society is 
limited to 50 members. J. Hall Kellogg, °12, is a 
member. So was the late Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
gfe) 


1911 
FAITH F. HARDY, M.D., closed her office early 


in the summer but continues nine well-baby clinics 
through the county, Ionia County, Mich. 


KEYES D. METCALF, librarian emeritus of 
Harvard University and an_ internationally-known 
expert on library facilities, is serving as a consultant 
to the Clark University library subcommittee. 


Pv 
Mrs. Alfred Ankeney (MARGARET SCHNEID- 


ER) retires from missionary work at the end of 


this year. She left Japan last November but con- 
tinues actively engaged in speaking at churches in 
this country. She received from the Emperor of 


Japan the Sth Order of the Sacred Treasure in rec- 
ognition of her services to education, and had an 
audience with the Empress before leaving Japan, 


Leslie S. Frost, son of Leslie E. and RUTH 
ANDEREGG Frost, a Westinghouse research engi- 
neer, working with a colleague has developed a new, 
continuous beam of high-intensity light which will 
be useful in space communications equipment. Ac- 
cording to the Pittsburgh Press it also has potential 
applications in welding, hot-metal working, high- 
fidelity photo printing, and airport illumination. It 
is said to be the most powerful continuous beam 
ever developed. 


1914 
JOHN O. REES expects to be in Guatemala until 


the spring of 1964. He has an assignment as revenue 
advisor to the Guatemalan government, with U.S. 
AID program. 


Lio 

Mr. and Mrs. Clifford Parmenter (BEATRICE 
POPE) are active members of the Long Beach 
(Calif.) Chapter of the Military Order of Purple 
Heart of U.S.A. Bea was elected secretary last 
spring. Cliff was master of ceremonies at the in- 
stallation of officers on May 3. He also edits a 
monthly newsletter, Harbor Purple Hearter. 

Mrs. Marvin Sledge (CORA MAY WALTON) is 
chairman of the pulpit supply committee of her church 
in Fort Worth, Texas. Rev. Rachel Brooks, t, °17 
(see Nov. °62, Magazine) served as supply pastor 
for two Sundays in February. 

EDITH ORMSBY Whitlock has studied Braille 
and is now a transcriber for the Braille Institute. 
Next year she plans to transcribe music into Braille. 


1916 

LYMAN V. CADY, ¢t, has been teaching Man- 
darin Chinese to an extracurricular class of senior 
students at the College of Wooster. He has held a 
part-time ministry of parish visitation at Trinity 
Church of Christ in Wooster. 

RALPH H. FARMER retired from his position as 
professor of finance, University of Idaho, in June, 
and will travel for a while. 


1917 

Last February DOROTHY BIRKMAYR Kirk and 
her husband, Charles, moved into Wesley Palms, a 
retirement home overlooking the Pacific Ocean, Mis- 
sion Bay, and many historic spots in the area. They 
live in an individual home, eating in a central 
dining room. Their address is 2404 Loring Street, 
San Diego 9. 

Clarence Snyder Krauss, husband of HELEN 
LUDWIG Krauss, died at their home in Seattle on 
May 3. He was born in Findlay, Ohio, and inter- 
ment took place there on May 9, after a memorial 
service had been held in the Chapel of the University 
Presybterian Church in Seattle. 


1918 

MARGARET DOANE retired in 1960 from her 
work with the Eastern States Farmers Exchange and 
is living in a retirement home in Lemon Grove, 
Calif., just south of San Diego. 

Since her husband’s death three years ago, Mrs. 
Paul Favor (ELEANOR THURSTON) has lived in 
Westport Point, Mass., in the house he had built 
for their retirement years. Her son Thurston is 
general secretary of the Metropolitan YMCA _ in 
Omaha, Nebr. 

The Houlding Clinical Laboratory, of which 
FLORENCE BICKERSTAFF Houlding is owner and 
director, after being on the same site for 25 years, 
has been moved to 3031 Telegraph, Berkeley 5, 
Calif. 

Jewell T. Moll, husband of GERTRUDE WIL- 
LIAMS Moll, died early in June. 

Richard L. Westerman, M.D., °47, son of 
CHARLOTTE KELLY Westerman, has joined Mead 
Johnson Laboratories, a division of Mead Johnson 
and Co., as associate medical director. He is a 
member of the American Academy of General Prac- 
tice, the Colorado State Medical Society, and the 
Aerospace Society. 

FRANCES SCOTT WHITE set out on a_ world 
tour in May and plans to finish it in May, 1964, 
in Honolulu, where she will make her home. 
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Lewis George Davis, son of Mr. and Mrs. LEWIS 
E. DAVIS (Mildred Harter, °20) died on April 
28 in Palto Alto, Calif. Burial was in Oberlin. The 


a2 


Davises have returned to California to live after 
many years in the Far East. Lewis was the first 
Far Eastern representative for the Bank of America, 
which now has 12 branches in that area. They are 
living on Atherton Drive in Carmel-by-the-Sea. 


NATHANIEL R. HOWARD, contributing editor 
of the Cleveland Plain Dealer and former editor of 
the old Cleveland News was the subject of a half- 
page story in the Plain Dealer on May 5 when he 
announced his retirement. The article listed his 
many attainments, awards, and offices held in 
professional associations. He is a trustee of Oberlin 
College. 


1920 

MR. AND MRS. PAUL M. CARRICK (ESTHER 
THOMAS) live in Park Ridge, Ill. He is a retired 
banker. 

GRACE DAVIESS, m, retired from her teaching 
at Denison University in 1961 but continues to live 
in Granville, Ohio, and does some teaching and some 
volunteer work. 

EDNA SIEMENS Katholi and Anton, her husband, 
moved last spring to 36-860 Da Vall Road in Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

Mrs. MARION GILLETTE Moore, director of 
rehabilitation for the Bergen County, N. J., Tuber- 
culosis and Health Assoc. and a member of Pres. 
Kennedy's committee on the employment of the 
handicapped, was the principal speaker at the annual 
meeting in April of the Montclair, N. J., Rehabili- 


tation Organization, 


1921 

In the early summer MARGARET BARNARD 
was appointed Deputy Commissioner of the Division 
of Family Services of the New York State Dept. of 
Social Welfare. 

LEE G, BURNESON, superintendent of schools in 
Westlake, Ohio, for 39 years, resigned in April, 
effective Aug. 1. He went to the school as principal, 
teaching seven subjects and coaching all sports as 
well. When, a few years ago, a new high school 
was built, the old building became a junior high and 
was named for Burneson, 

KENNETH S. COLE, a pioneer in the field of 
biophysics, has been appointed Regents Professor of 
Medical Physics for the current semester on the 
Berkeley campus of the University of California. He 
is on leave as chief of the laboratory of biophysics 
in the National Institute of Neurological Diseases and 
Blindness at Bethesda, Md. 

Until Feb. 1, 1964, Mr. and Mrs. E. G. Nichols 
(GRACE VINING) are living at the Hotel Weldon, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

LLOYD L. WITHROW, head of the GM Research 
Laboratories Fuels and Lubricants Dept., retired at 
the end of June. He is author of many technical 
articles, has five patents in his own name and in 
collaboration with others, and has received the 
Horning Memorial Award twice from the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. 


1922 

JEANNETTE E. DORLAND and Alvin H. 
Beeler were married on April 18 in San Diego, 
Calif., and are living in Berea, Ohio. 

TADAO HARA, t, is the Japanese language min- 
ister of Makiki Christian Church in Honolulu. His 
eldest son, Tadakazu, t, °60, is the pastor at Imabari 
Congregational Church in Shikoku. 

Since the death of her husband in December Mrs. 
John E. Jenkins (CHRISTINE SPRENG) is again 
living with her sister, MIRIAM SPRENG. Their 
address is 1257 Moana Drive, San Diego 7, Calif. 


1923 

MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH H. DUDLEY (VIR- 
GINIA EARLEY) left Honolulu a year ago. Last 
spring he accepted a call to be the associate minister 
of the Center Congregational Church in Manchester, 
Conn. 


LEWIS H. HORTON, composer in residence at 
Transylvania College in Lexington, Ky., since 1951, 
was called to Lima, Ohio, in the spring to attend a 
concert of his own music under the auspices of the 
Lima Choral Society. On the program was perhaps 
the best known of his 200 compositions, I Wonder 
as I Wander. 


1924 
Mrs. John C. Bigelow (ROBERTA BASSETT) 


has retired from teaching and has built a home in 
Gulf Breeze, Fla. 


CLIFFORD L, BLAIR, a group manager in the 
market development and customer service section of 
the film department of the Du Pont Company, 
retired on March 31 after 36 years with the company. 


Mr. and Mrs. Alva W. Merritt (ALICE WHIT- 
NEY) are now retired and spend the winter months 
in Florida. In June they return to their home in 
Cleveland. 


1925 


ROMAN SPEEGLE retired on Aug. 31. He had 
been a physical education instructor and_ intercol- 
legiate swimming coach at the University of Rochester 
since 1926. He also coached track and handled the 
intramural program. In addition to his work at the 
University he has taught Red Cross life saving 
courses, 

W. Q. SWART, t, retires this year from his 
work as missionary with the United Church Board 
for World Ministeries, and is living in Auburndale, 
Mass. 


1926 

PAUL TITUS, chairman of the department of 
economics at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, was on 
leave, 1962-63, to serve as economic advisor to the 
Government of Jordan under Ford Foundation auspices. 


Les. 


MIRIAM DENISON Burton is principal of the 
Maple Park Elementary School in the Edmonds 
school district north of Seattle that was written up 
in the March 22 issue of Time. Maple Park has 
the ungraded primary system—a new way of organiz- 
ing grade schools. Instead of grades one to six, 
Maple Park confronts children with levels of scho- 
lastic achievement. The object is to let the child 
climb at his own pace, moving from one level to the 
next not by calendar but according to his achieve- 
ment. He is always in a homogeneous class of the 
same general ability, even though the other children 
may be younger or older. 


ROBERT CRAWFORD, M.D., headed activities 
during National Library Week last spring in Mans- 
field, Ohio. 

Among the promotions announced in the spring by 
the Ohio National Life Ins. Co. was that of EDNA 
HOLLE to be director of policyholder’s services. 
She has been with the company since 1927, was 
manager of the acturarial department, 1944-56, man- 
ager of the policyholder’s service department in 
1957-58, and was elected an officer in 1959, with 
the title of assistant director of insurance services. 

Mrs. Norman Mitchell (JEAN ROETHE) was one 
of the mainstays in the volunteer recruitment drive 
last spring of the Milwaukee-Waukesha chapter of 
the American Red Cross, according to the Milwau- 
kee (Wis.) Journal. She has worked with the Red 
Cross for most of her married life. 


1928 

Since her husband’s death, Mrs. Frank Gathmann 
(FRANCES PARKER) has sold her home and is 
living in an apartment at 56 Clay St., North East, 
Pa. She plans to return to school teaching. 

Congressman CHARLES A. MOSHER held a 
student press conference in Hall Auditorium in 
Oberlin in May, at which a State Dept. official 
spoke and answered questions on U.S. foreign policy. 
Chuck answered questions concerning his work in 
Washington as Representative to Congress from the 
Ohio 13th District. 

HENRY F. ROOD, formerly senior vice president 
of Lincoln National Life Ins. Co., last spring was 
promoted to executive vice president of the company. 
A Fellow of the Society of Actuaries, he has served 
that organization as secretary-treasurer, vice president, 
and president. 


1929 

Jane Comings, daughter of MR. and Mrs. LEA 
COMINGS (Sylvia Smith, °33), was elected to 
the Carleton College chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in 
the spring. Jane graduated there in June. 

Mrs. Darrell Fadely (HELEN SNYDER) of Salem, 
Ohio, was named Woman of the Year in the annual 
recognition of Salem Business and _ Professional 
Women. She was the moving spirit behind the 
founding of the Multiple Sclerosis Round Robin, a 
Magazine written by and for MS patients, which 
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19th Century. Mid-western, mid-century America, a 
hundred years ago, needed its own peculiar sort of renais- 
sance to meet the exigencies of a mode of life which 
demanded the trained skills of the whole man. Versatility 
was a dictate of necessity; it was also a generous response 
to a deeply-felt social and cultural need. Professor 
Churchill was our Leonardo da Vinci. 

“The breadth of his interests indicated something far 
beyond a desire to accumulate facts in many fields of 
knowledge. It was a constant, eager search for the living 
truth so that it could be used for the uplift of man and 
the attainment of his highest potential. As Edward Increase 


Bosworth said at Professor Churchill’s funeral in First 
Church in 1904: 


“He was teacher and preacher; he was mechanic, poet, 
musician, and literateur. He could build an organ and play 
on the organ after it was built. He could compose the music. 
He could design the Chapel in which the organ should 
stand, and when the Chapel was built he could lead the 
great choir or could stand in the pulpit and preach the 
gospel. He was Artist, Artisan, and Critic. The range of 
his information made him at once the ideal and the despair 
of the younger men who knew him.’ 


“To this might be added a statement made by his 
former student and namesake—Henry Churchill King: 
‘He lived more and enjoyed more, I think, than any other 
man I ever knew.’ 

“It is our special joy today to have with us to take part 
in this ceremony of recognition and to receive his own 
share of our praise and gratitude—Carroll Churchill. 

“Imbued from earliest childhood with a zest for learning 
all that could be known about life and living, and fired 


now links more than 250 MS victims here and 


Mrs. Emerson S. Sherow (MARJORIE KOCHER, 


Continued from page 25 


with a passion to be helpful to mankind, he took his tech 
nical training, his vast enthusiasm, and his indomitable 
energy first into the mission field in India, then into the 
war-time service of his country, and then into an industry 
in the southern highlands which uses native skills and 
talents to preserve and develop an ancient craft. With 
true Churchill versatility he has achieved distinction as a 
missionary, an industrial engineer, an inventor, a manu- 
facturer. In all of these activities he would be the first 
to insist that a full share of credit be given to his gifted 
and charming wife Eleanor, who is with us today. 

“One could wish for some fine Churchillian phrase with 
which to conclude these remarks. None seems entirely 
adequate to express the love and gratitude we feel. Per- 
haps it will suffice to say that seldom has a College owed 
so much for an example of human life and service to a 
Father and Son.” 


* * + 


A plaque with the following inscription will be hung 
in the Lecture Hall: 
In honor of 
Charles Henry Churchill 
and 
David Carroll Churchill 
The father established a tradition 
of scientific inquiry in Oberlin 
worthily carried on by the son 
in India, Ohio, and Kentucky 
They served the days they could not see 


merce. Tom is professor of music at Knox College, 


abroad. In June she and her husband went to Africa 
for missionary work in Liberia. She expects to serve 
in the journalistic field there and to do office work. 


ANDREW FREEMAN holds down two jobs. He 
is a railroad telegrapher with the Southern Pacific 
RR in San Francisco. In 1941 he took ‘‘temporary”’ 
work operating a private teletype wire engaged in 
the business of buying and selling securities, and is 
still at it. He works for the brokerage wire mornings 
and for the railroad from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 


ARTHUR H. JONES, vice president of American 
Commercial Bank in Charlotte, N. C., was featured 
in a spring issue of Southern Banker. The item 
listed his many civic interests, including the Charlotte 
Symphony, Mental Health Association, United Com- 
munity Services, and others, in which he has been 
president or campaign chairman. He is a charter 
member and co-founder of the Charlotte Nature 
Museum, 


LAWRENCE B. KIDDLE, professor in the de- 
partment of Romance languages, University of Michi- 
gan, has a leave of absence in order to serve for a 
year as Fulbright Professor of Linguistics at the 
Instituto Caro y Cuervo in Bogota, Colombia. This 
is an institute for advanced study maintained by the 
Colombian government. With his wife (Allene 
Houglan, °30), he left in June, to return in August 
1964. 


WALTER H. KNAPP, designer of exhibitions and 
display in DeLand, Fla., has a son at Stetson Uni- 
versity who was on the staff of Morehead Plane- 
tarium, University of North Carolina, during the 
summer. His daughter Elizabeth is in high school. 
Mrs. Knapp is a legal secretary. 

Judith Ann, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Roy Mc- 
Intosh (LOLA MILLER) was married to Joseph D. 
Nicol, Jr., on April 13, Millersburg, Mich. 

Mr. A. C. Reese, husband of EVELYN LATH- 
AM, died at their home in Olmsted Falls, Ohio, on 
April 5, following a stroke, 
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k) took over as general manager of the Kocher Lum- 
ber Co., Lima, Ohio, last spring, following the death 
of her brother, who had had that position. She is 
also sole owner of the National Lumber Co., Spring: 
field, Ohio. Her husband is consultant in the 
lumber operations. 


The Van Peursem Music Pavilion cornerstone lay- 
ing took place on Founders Day at Eastern Kentucky 
State College, March 20. The pavilion honors 
JAMES E. VAN PEURSEM, head of the music 
department at EKST. 


1930 

T. T. CHEN, m, professor of biology at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, was named by the 
Chinese magazine Cosmorama Pictorial, published in 
Hong Kong, as one of 20 ‘‘Chinese of the Year.” 
Mr. Chen spent last year in Taipei, Formosa, doing 
research, lecturing as a Fulbright Fellow, and serving 
as visiting professor of zoology at the National Uni- 
versity there. He has had a Sterling Fellowship at 
Yale and a Research Fellowship and Research Asso- 
ciateship at Johns Hopkins University. 


JOSEPHINE SMITH Meyer's three-year-old grand- 
son died of leukemia last spring. 

In the spring LEONORE SMITH received two 
awards in connection with her work as secretary to 
the intelligence officer and provost marshal of the 
Savanna Army Depot, Savanna, Ill. One was a 
certificate for accumulating over 1,000 hours of sick 
leave which represents devotion to duty without loss 
of time for illness. The other was an employee 
suggestion certificate and $25 for submitting a sug’ 
gestion which was adopted and which saves both 
time and money. 

Jennifer Williams, 18-year-old daughter of MR. 
and Mrs. THOMAS WILLIAMS, — was crowned 
‘*Miss Knox County’’ in the annual Miss America 
preliminary held in May in the Knox College Thea- 


tre, under auspices of the Junior Chamber of Com- 


Galesburg, Ill. 
1931 


Western Michigan University has promoted Mrs. 
Elmer R. Beloof (MARGARET FELTS) to associate 
professor of music. 

Mrs. William E. Daugherty (RUTH ROCK- 
WOOD) last year taught civics and geography at 
N. Bethesda Jr. High, Bethesda, Md. Her husband 
does research. They have a daughter at Marietta 
College and a son in high school. 

A new assignment for Mr. and Mrs, William 
Nute, Jr.,. (MARY ROGERS) took them to the 
49-bed mission hospital at Gaziantep, Turkey, where 
they are combining clinical medicine, preventive 
medicine, and social service. Mary teaches English 
to nursing students, takes patients’ histories (handles 
Turkish pretty well—needs help with Kurdish and 
Arabic), and teaches preparation and use of foods 
in baby clinics. 

Mrs. Byron K. O’Bear (ELIZABETH DOER- 
SCHUK) became chairman of the department of 
foreign languages at Otterbein College, Westerville, 
Ohio, in July. She joined the faculty there in 1960. 


ivaz 

CHARLES E. VOGAN is chairman of the music 
department at Old Dominion College in Norfolk, 
Va., and organist and choirmaster at the Royster 
Memorial Presbyterian Church there. An Associate 
of the American Guild of Organists, he served as 
dean of the Norfolk chapter for two years. 


1933 

In April the American Institute of Architects 
announced the appointment of PAUL B. BROWN, 
AIA, to the national committee on architectural and 
building information services. He is vice president in 
charge of educational projects, Harley, Ellington, 
Cowin and Stitton, Inc., Detroit, architects and 


engineers, 


JOHN A. NORTHROP, United Church of Christ 
clergyman, Weiser, Idaho, attended Denver Univer- 
sity, 1962-63, taking refresher courses in rhetoric, 
oral interpretation of prose, poetry, and drama, and 
radio theory and broadcasting. 


Regards to her classmates, from Mrs. Edgar Tegler 
(LILLIAN SEABORN). The Teglers’ daughter Lynne 
graduated from high school in June, Jo Anne from 
junior high school. Ruth last year took a beauty 
course. 


Col. ROLAND V. TIEDE returned from Germany 
in February and was assigned as chief, Weapons Div., 
U.S.A. Office of Special Weapons Development at 
Ft. Bliss, Texas. 


1934 


FRED ALBRINK has retired from the Navy, with 
rank of Captain, and is practicing law in Norfolk, 
Va., with the firm of Kellam and Kellam. 


ROBERT BRINK, instructional programs supervisor 
for General Telephone Co. of Calif., is president of 
the Los Angeles Chapter of the National Society for 
Programmed Instruction and the author of three 
articles on instructional programming in industry in 
Telephony magazine. 


K. ELIZABETH DAVIS had a grant from the 
Wall Street Journal Newspaper Fund for summer 
study in journalism at the University of Michigan. 
She is in special education, teaching English, music, 
typing, and journalism at Sunbeam School for Crip- 
pled Children in Cleveland, Ohio. 


1935 


ARTHUR 8S. TUCKER received a Fellowship from 
the American College of Radiology in Chicago in 
February and went to Paris in the spring. He gave 
a paper on May 3 at a meeting at the Centre Inter- 
nationale des Enfants where an International Society 
of Pediatric Radiology was being organized. 
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Mrs. Kent Ackerman (MARIE ECKSTEIN) is 
owner and operator of Marie’s Music Store on the 
Public Square of Wooster, Ohio. 


MR. and Mrs. ALLEN M. BAILEY (Virginia 
Patterson, °38) announce the marriage of their 
daughter, Linda McNeill Bailey, ‘64, to David Alan 
Grotke, °61, at the Bailey home in Manhasset, N. Y., 
on June 14. The bride’s grandmother, Mrs. C. A. 
Bailey of Ashtabula, Ohio, was present. She had 
been married 52 years ago on the same date. Linda 
and David are living in Buffalo where she is con- 
tinuing her studies at the University and he is 
engaged in social work for the Erie County Depart- 
ment of Welfare. 


On Feb. 1, H. William Foreman, husband of 
MARION BRIGGS Foreman, became director of the 
Conference Center for the Episcopal Diocese of Cen- 
tral New York—a new project for the Diocese. Son 
John is at Hamilton College, daughter Sue entered 
University of Rochester this fall, and Ginny is in 
fifth grade. 


KELVIN VAN NUYS this fall became associate 
professor of religion and philosophy at Wilmington 
College, Wilmington, Ohio. 
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Mrs. Paul Ivory (MARTHA MARQUART) 
played at the annual luncheon of The Women’s Asso- 
ciation of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra last 
spring. 


Mrs. Floyd A. Paules (HELEN PEARSON) is 
teaching high school English, 1963-64, in Haddon- 
field, N. J. 

Arthur T. Thompson, husband of VIRGINIA 


DERINGER Thompson, 
technology 
July 1. 
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WAYNE A. BOWERS, professor 
the University of North Carolina, is at Cambridge 
University, England, for 1963-64. He has a National 
Science Foundation Fellowship for study and research 
in theoretical solid state physics. 


J. ARTHUR CAMPBELL, professor of chemistry 
and head of the department at Harvey Mudd College, 
Claremont, Calif., has a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
research in the absorption spectra of chromium com- 
pounds and is at Kyoto University in Japan for 
1963-64. 


industrial 
Boston University on 


became dean of 
(engineering) at 


of physics at 
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MR. and Mrs. ROBERT C. ENGLISH (Mary 
Bradley, °39) are traveling in evangelistic work. 
Their mailing address is Highland Farm, East Lemp- 
ster, N. H. 


DR. AND MRS. JOSEPH L. MIHELIC, t, (Mrs. 
Lydia Mihelic, t) have announced the marriage of 
their daughter in Dubuque, Iowa, on June 1. 


Reach, 


HELENA STRASSBURGER Boatwright sang at 
the White House in April after a dinner there for 
the Grand Duchess Charlotte of Luxembourg. 


SILAS A. BRALEY, executive secretary of the 
Dow Corning Center for Aid to Medical Research 
since 1959, was named director of the Center in 
April, 

DAVID S. BURGESS is on leave from the State 
Dept. to serve as director of the Peace Corps in 
Indonesia. 


The University of Oregon appointed JAMES C. 
DAVIES professor of political science, effective July 
1. He had been at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

MARVIN HOWE is an assistant professor at 
Ithaca College School of Music, Ithaca, N. Y. This 
past summer was his 7th summer at National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Mich. 


JOHN KENDALL left Muskingum College this 
fall to become professor of string development at the 
new Edwardsville Campus of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, which is located across the river from St. 
Louis. 


WILLIAM M. METTLER, JR., Lt. Col. USAF, 
Ret., is district executive of the Shenandoah Area 
Council, Boy Scouts of America, Winchester, Va. 


Mrs. Gilbert McEwen (CATHERINE SCHAEFER) 
and family have moved to a rural community where 
they can keep their horses. She is a tenure teacher 
(second grade) in the Whittier, Calif., city schools. 
One daughter is in high school and one in _ the 
University of California at Riverside. 


GATES L. PLUMB resigned as executive secretary 
of the Toledo, Ohio, Council of Social Agencies to 
become assistant executive director of the Health and 
Welfare Council of the National Capital Area, 
Washington, D. C, 


1940 


GEORGE DOMINICK is Protestant 
the Traverse City, Mich., State Hospital. 


Mrs. DOROTHY WALTON Lison, assistant pro- 
fessor of biology at Quinnipiac College, Hamden, 
Conn., had a one-man exhibition of her art at the 
college last spring. It included 15 works of non- 
representational art in ink, tempera, and paper col- 
lage, all inspired by a poem by Carl Sandburg. 


R. WINFIELD SMITH is president of the state 


school board association in Pennsylvania. 
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A feature story with picture in the Newark, N. J., 
News, in April, tells of the two-year task of Rutgers 
law professor, ALEXANDER D. BROOKS. He 
studied the existing rules of evidence, researched 
them, recommended revisions, added commentaries, 
and submitted the whole to a committee of 17, head- 
ed by an associate justice. The committee’s 238- 
page, printed report went to the New Jersey Supreme 
Court which will promulgate the revised rules, with 
the concurrence of the legislature and the governor. 


ROBERT H. HERRICK, general supervisor of 
public relations for the Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co., was appointed in June chairman of the 
Welfare Federation’s public relations committee, in 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


For 1963-64 JAMES M. McKELVY, JR., is at 
the University of California, Berkeley. He is con- 
ducting Glee Clubs and Madrigal Singers while the 
director is on leave. 


ROBERT M. MILTON (see April Magazine), 
manager of the research laboratory and assistant direc- 
tor of research for the Linde Co., received the 1963 
Jacob F. Schoelkopf Medal of the Western New 
York Section of the American Chemical Society. He 
was selected for ‘‘creative science in the synthesis 
and characterization of zeolites and for vision, skill, 
and energy in initiating and developing the new 
molecular sieve industry.’’ The medal was presented 
at the annual award dinner on May 21 in the Statler 
Hilton, in Buffalo. 


ROBERT OWEN had his first one-man show in 


chaplain at 


March at the Bronxville, N. Y., Women’s Club. He 
won first and second prizes for his watercolors at 
showes sponsored by the club in 1961 and 1962. 
Painting is his avocation. Owen is organist and 
director of music at Christ Church in Bronxville. 


THOMAS F. PROTZMAN was appointed director 
of the A. E. Staley Mfg. Company’s applications 
research department, according to the Norwalk, Ohio, 
Reflector-Herald. Since 1960 he had served as sec- 
tion manager of physical sciences in the chemical 
research department. 


MR. AND MRS. CARL SCHMIDT (LOIS AX- 
TELL) live at 28 Druid Hill Road, Summit, N. J. 
Carl is general accountant for A.T.&@T. Co. in New 


York City. Their son Mark spent last year at a 
high school in New Zealand as the holder of an 
American Field Service International Scholarship. 


MR. and Mrs. HORACE KENNEDY (Lois Rein- 
hardt, °43) are host family for Summit’s A.F.S. 
student from abroad this year. 
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KENNETH W. CLEMENT, M.D., was appointed 
to a 13-member advisory council on social security 
in June by Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. The group will 
make a comprehensive review of the nation’s social 
security system. 

ALLEN DUDLEY is a member of the Findlay 
Musical Comedy Duo, of Findlay, Ohio, which has 


given a variety of programs and recitals in the 
Findlay area. Allen is administrative assistant for 
radio station WFIN and the Findlay Republican- 


Courier. In additon he has appeared as soloist and 
as accompanist. 
ROBERT and VIRGINIA BAKER HOLMES 


moved to Columbus, Ohio, on Feb. 1, Bob to work 
in the automotive parts store and machine shop 
owned by his father. Giny is with the Family and 


Children’s Bureau. Their son Jonathan was in 
junior high last year. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin S. Leonard (CAROLINE 


ATWATER) announce the birth of Kenneth Greer, 
their fourth son and fifth child, on Jan. 17. Their 
eldest, Judson, is a freshman at Oberlin. 


Attorney DAVID R. MONROE was named a 


special assistant attorney general to handle various 
legal matters for the state in York Co., Pa. He has 
been active in many community affairs and has 


practiced law since 1953. 


JOHN W. OREBAUGH was made regional man- 
ager of the south-central sales area of the Petrolite 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo., during organization! changes 
in the spring. 
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Mrs. Thomas J. Amer (JEAN SPALDING) is 
chairman of the Women’s Metropolitan Division for 


the current United Fund-Red Cross joint campaign 
in Akron, Ohio. 


Last spring LOWELL M. BOLLINGER was ap- 
pointed director of the physics division at Argonne 
National Laboratory. He joined the Argonne staff 
in 1991. 


THEODORE WILLIAMS CHANDLER went last 
April to Hawaii to become pastor of the Iao Con- 
gregational Church. In the group that greeted him 
and his family at the airport was Emerson J. 
Sanderson, t, °42. 


In May the University of Rochester (N. Y.) an- 
nounced the appointment of ROBERT R. FRANCE 
to the newly-created post of associate provost, begin- 
ning July 1. He has been associate dean for graduate 
studies and professor of economics in the University’s 
College of Arts and Science, and has also served as 
acting dean of the College since March. 

BOB FRANKLIN was a reading teacher last year 
in the Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., High School. 

Marianne Russ and ALBERT E. REES were mar- 
ried on June 22. Rees is professor of economics at 
the University of Chicago. 

PHILIP F. TEAR was made public relations direc- 
tor of the R. J. McCallister Co., national advertis- 
ing-public relations agency with headquarters in 
Youngstown, Ohio. Phil has been an account execu’ 
tive, production manager, and assistant public rela- 
tions director for McCallister since 1959. 


1944 


JAMES E, DEW is the new chairman of the art 
department at Montana State University. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI MAGAZINE 
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In April the John Day Co. published The Artifi- 
cial World Around Us, a juvenile book by LUCY 
ESTRIN Kavaler. 

NORMAN H. WEINSTEIN was appointed prin- 
cipal cellist with the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Sept. 1962, and is also in its string 
quartet. 


1946 


MARGARET (PEGGY) CLIFFORD has returned 
to Michigan to make her home with her mother in 
Dearborn. For 1963-64 she is teaching strings in 
four elementary schools and one junior high school 
in Livonia, Mich., a suburb of Detroit. 

ROBERT CROSSLEY, of the history department 
at St. Olaf College, Northfield, Minn., was promot- 
ed to associate professor by the college’s Board of 
Regents in March. 


ROBERT T. DRUMMOND again served as music 
director of the Fort Wayne Festival Music Theater, 
Inc. for the 1963 season. He has held this post 
since 1955. He is director of instrumental music at 
South Side High School in Fort Wayne, Ind. 


STARR JENKINS, of the English and speech 
department, California State Polytechnic College, is 
the author of an article—entitled ‘‘Communion in 
Nature’’—that appeared in a summer issue of Guide- 
posts, national magazine published in New York 
City. Jenkins has had some 35 articles, stories and 
poems published in a number of magazines and some 
of his work appears in the adventure anthology, 
Man Against Nature. 


HERBERT M. KRAUSS, m, was appointed asso- 
ciate director of the Genesee Hospital in Rochester, 
Ne Xa, onKeb, (1. 


The University of Washington Press in Seattle 
published in the spring Chauncey Wright and the 
Foundations of Pragmatism by EDWARD H. MAD- 
DEN, professor of philosophy at San Jose State 
College, Calif. 
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JACK A. CHANTREY was elected vice president 
of the Bucyrus-Erie Co. of Columbus, Ohio, in May. 
He had been treasurer. 


ROBERT HENRY, who first went to Hamburg, 
Germany, on a Fulbright scholarship to study piano 
at the Staatliche Hochschule fur Musik with Prof. 
Eduard Erdmann, has been teaching there since 1958. 
On April 1 this year he was granted a full profes- 
sorship. 


EDWARD J. LORENZ, teacher of physics and 
earth science at Wolcott High School, Waterbury, 
Conn., had a National Science Foundation grant for 
advanced study at a summer institute at Princeton 
University. Studies provided by the Institute gave 
special training for physics teachers in methods of 
teaching the Physical Science Study Committee 
physics course which was recently developed for 
high schools by M.I.T. and other institutions. 


MiLES MAUNEY and his wife Dorothy presented 
a violin and piano sonata recital in Northrop, Minn., 
last spring. The St. Paul, Minn., Pioneer-Press 
referred to them as the ‘‘two-piece orchestra.’’ Miles 
is assistant professor in the University of Minnesota 
music department. 


Mr. and Mrs. Forest Sorensen (GERTRUDE 
SZAROLETA) announce the birth of Kenneth on 
Feb. 21. Eric is two. Gertrude’s piano perform- 
ances include a benefit program in May for the 
San Francisco Alumni Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, 
of which she is treasurer. Last November she gave 
a lecture-recital of contemporary music over Radio 
KAFE-FM, announcing as well as performing. 

RICHARD L. WESTERMAN, M.D., has joined 
Mead Johnson Laboratories, a division of Mead 
Johnson and Co., as associate medical director. He 
is a member of the American Academy of General 
Practice, the Colorado State Medical Society, and 
the Aerospace Society. 


1948 

MR. and Mrs. WALTER AKER moved into their 
new home last March in Warwick, R. I., at 79 
Love Lane. Walter is a C.P.A. with Conley Davi- 
$on o& Co. 

A group of chemists at the Standard Oil of Ohio, 
including RALPH BURHANS, has rigged up the 
first non-government station to track the paths of 
satellites Explorer IV, Explorer VII, Echo, and 
Courier, This group even learned a little about 
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Russia's Cosmos XIII, although it was silent as it 
orbited the United States. Burhans was able to 
figure the craft’s weight at about 10,000 pounds. 
Newsweek of April 8 had a story on Burhans and 
the group doing this. 

PATRIC L. CAVANAUGH, director of health 
and physical education at the University of Detroit, 
in April was named president-elect of the Midwest 
District of the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. He is also 
president of the Michigan Association of Health, 
Education, and Recreation. 


On March 18 WILLIAM EGINTON became as- 
sistant managing editor of the Press-Citizen of Iowa 
City, Iowa. He had been its city editor since 1954. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lionel C. Epstein (SARAH GAM- 
BLE) adopted Sarah Carianne on Feb. 4, when she 
was a month old, 


Cedar Crest College has promoted JAMES K. 
GOTTSHALL, chairman of the English department, 


to professor. 


EUGENE KAZA is orchestra chairman of the 
Oregon Music Educators Association. Eugene is 
director of instrumental music in a Portland, Ore., 
high school and violinist in the Portland Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Knauer (EDITH 
CRIPE) report the birth of their fourth child, second 
boy, and second child with dual citizenship (Vene- 
zuela and United States of America) on Oct. 26, 
1962. Tom is still with San Jacinto Petroleum in 
Maracaibo, and Edith teaches piano and occasionally 
performs. 


MR. and Mrs. MINER LONG (Sybil Wheaton, 
°45) moved to Pittsburgh when Miner was trans- 
ferred there after some years west of the Mississippi. 
He is a geologist with Shell Oil Co. 


Thelma Jean Hubbard of Mentor, Ohio, and 
DONALD LEE MACKEY were married on May 11 
in the Baptist Church, Mentor. 


JAMES REEDER is teaching vocal music in the 
Springfield Local Schools—a suburb on the south 
side of Akron, Ohio. 

STANLEY D. ROSTOV was married in February 
to the former Mirah Belzer. 
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PHILIP BAYLESS, chairman of Wilmington Col- 
lege’s chemistry department, has a one-year research 
grant for study at the Ruprecht-Karl University in 
Heidelberg, Germany. He has an additional stipend 
to attend a foreign-language course offered to foreign 
students and professors by the (Goethe Institute. 
Philip and his wife, BARBARA STALEY Bayless 
left New York in August, accompanied by daughters 
Margaret and Elaine. 


SHERRILL CLELAND, professor and chairman of 
the department of economics and business administra- 
tion at Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich., is on 
leave of absence this year. He is economic advisor 
to the Development Board of the Government of 
Jordan under Ford Foundation auspices. His wife, 
Betty, and their children, Ann, 13, Douglas, 11, 
Sarah, 5, and Scott, 3, are with him. 


MR. AND MRS. RICHARD COOLEY (PATRI- 
CIA LAWS) and four children, ages 14 to two, live 
in Amherst, Ohio. Pat is organist at a church in 
Elyria. Dick continues as teacher and coach in 
Amherst High School. His cross country squad won 
the state championship last November and in May 
one of his track men ran first in the 880 yard run, 
State Track and Field Meet. 

Abingdon Press brings out Secrets from Caves 
this month, by THURMAN L. COSS, m, t. A 
recent issue of Together carried an article by him 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls. Cross is chairman of the 
department of philosophy and religion at Hamline 
University. 

The State University of Iowa awarded a Ph.D. 
degree to W. LEE GARNER on Feb. 2. 

The A. R. McCardell family (MARGARET E. 
MARTIN) have moved from Australia to Cologne, 
Germany, where they expect to be for three years, 
Archie is finance manager of Ford-Germany. They 
have a son, born in Australia last February. 
Daughters are 8 and 5 years old. 


MARY JANE SPOTTS Merrill and family are in 
Berkeley Heights, N. J., where Jim is sales super- 
visor for the eastern district FREON sales division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Their fourth 
daughter Nancy was born on Sept. 19, 1962. Linda 
is about 13, Julie 10, and Susan 7. 


MERTON J. PECK was appointed in the winter 
to the senior staff of the economic studies division 
of the Brookings Institution. He will help organize 
a five-year program of research in industrial organi- 
zation, and will then begin his own studies in this 
field, according to announcement in The Brookings 
Bulletin, Winter 1963. 


MR. and Mrs. VINCENT A. ROSENTHAL 
(Mary Owen, *50) are at 80 North Oviatt St., in 
Hudson, Ohio. Vince is manager of administrative 
services (mainly data processing) for the Euclid 
Division of General Motors in Hudson. 


FRANCIS W. SCHORK is associate director of 
research collections, Institute of Advanced Projects 
of the East-West Center, University of Hawaii, 
Honolulu. The Center, established by Congress in 
1960, promotes academic, cultural, and_ technical 
interchange between the United States and Asian- 
Pacific area countries. Its collections contain Asian 
and Pacific writings, ranging from scientific docu- 
ments to tourist guide books. 


CLAIR SIDDALL is director of community health 
planning in the United Comunity Council of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Franklin County. He and his wife, 
Jean Lagerstrom Siddall, °*51, with Karen, 5, and 
John, 214, live at 3867 Chiselhurst Place, Columbus. 


WALTER W. SIKES was appointed associate dean 
of students at Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, effective July 1. Wally had been director of 


Kalamazoo College’s Career Program. 


Mrs. Edward Strickler (MIRIAM McGILL) was 
elected president of the Anaheim, Calif., Junior 
Ebell Club last spring, following a term as second 
vice president. She has held other offices in the 
club and is active in many civic groups, including 
the Family Service Assoc. Her father is Neil W. 
McGill, °07. 
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On June 1 Bartholomay & Clarkson, independent 
brokerage firm in Chicago, merged with Alexander & 
Alexander, Inc., insurance brokers. WILLIAM 
BARTHOLOMAY, JR., formerly senior partner of 
the Chicago firm, became a senior vice president of 
Alexander & Alexander. 


When Mary Williams Bostain, *48, went to Balti- 
more last spring to see a pre-Broadway try-out of 
Rattle of a Simple Man, she found CHARLEY 
BLACKWELL backstage. He was production stage 
manager. Charley had toured, as an actor, in 
Carnival and Fanny. pn 


WALTER B. CROWELL, t, became pastor of 
the United Church of Christ in Ione, Ore., in May. 


MR. and Mrs. WILLIAM D. DALGETY (Gloria 
Clay, °49), with Carol, 10, and Jimmy, 6, moved 
last spring to a larger house, having outgrown their 
former home. Bill is a salesman with Ryerson Steel 
Co. in Minnesota. 


Gregory Industries, Inc., announced in April ap- 
pointment of NORMAN FLETCHER as_ product 
manager. He was transferred to the firm’s main 
office in Lorain, Ohio, from Chicago, where he had 
been branch manager for Nelson Stud Welding Div. 
of Gregory. 


MR. and Mrs. RICHARD G. GARRICK (Matil- 
da Betros, '47), with their three boys and three 
girls, live in University Heights, Ohio. Dick works 
for Osborn Mfg. Co., in machinery sales. He is a 
member and assistant choirmaster of the Choral 
Society of St. Dominic’s Church in Shaker Heights. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Garside (CAROLINE 
GRUBBS) and Emily and Julia (7 and 3) have 
moved to Watertown, Conn. Dick has been with 
the Waterbury National Bank since November. 

MR. AND MRS. PHILIP GEHRING (BETTY 
BURNS) were guest performers at the Easter service 
at Trinity Episcopal Church, Camden, N. Y., Phil 
at the organ and Betty playing violin. This is the 
church of Terrell H. Warren, °49. 

Ralston Hill (RICHARD RALSTON HILL) was 
understudy for the roles of Sir Joseph Porter and 
the Carpenter's Mate in H.M.S. Pinafore and for 
the role of Ko-Ko in The Mikado when the Martyn 
Green Gilbert & Sullivan Company played at The 
Hanna Theatre in Cleveland in May. 

W. MERLE HILL is the new academic dean of 
Christian College, junior college for women, in 
Columbia, Mo. 

In a ceremony at Wilberforce University in May 
the National Association of Biology Teachers award- 
ed the title, ‘‘Outstanding Biology Teacher of 
Ohio,"*’ to JACK D. MILLER. Miller teaches at 
Shaker Heights High School, 
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Mrs. Edmund Ostrander 
OSTRANDER), who teaches at Adelphi-Suffolk 
College in Oakdale, N. Y., received a grant to 
study for a year, part time, at the Radcliffe Institute 
for Independent Study. Several of her compositions 
have been performed by college and church groups. 
Linda plans to compose religious works and an 
opera while at the Institute. 

BELDEN PAULSON spent the summer in North- 
east Brazil with a team of six, scouting out possi- 
bilities of a community development project there. 


A year ago STAN PETRULIS left his first bassoon 


(MRS. LINDA 


position in the Baltimore Symphony to accept a 
teaching post at Northern Illinois University, in 
DeKalb. He plays in the faculty woodwind quintet 
and teaches theory, music appreciation, and wood- 
winds. 


Dr. and Mrs. Harold Schwartz (PHYLLIS KOR- 
EN) announce the birth of Bernard Koren on April 3. 


RICHARD SUTCH, director of music education 
in the Mamaroneck public schools, directed the 
chorus for the Westchester Elementary School Music 
Festival in April. He is also organist and choir- 
master of the Larchmont Ave. Presbyterian Church 
in Larchmont, N. Y., and director of the summer 
operetta workshop in Mamaroneck. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ronald J. Swetland (HELEN 
PIERCE) have joined her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Pierce (Harriet Gulick, *22) in running the 
family’s Farmhouse-Inn Resort and camp for children. 
(See Class of 1922 news, April Alumni Magazine.) 


Last year WENDELL A. TEMPLE studied toward 


the Ph.D. in music literature and performance at 
the State University of Iowa. 

Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa, has promoted 
PHILIP S. THOMAS to associate professor of 
economics. 


MR. AND MRS. DONALD E. WILLMOTT 
(ELIZABETH HERRMANN) are living at 8 Bur- 
dock Lane, Don Mills, Ontario, and Don is teaching 
in the department of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Their third child, Glenn Allan, 
was born on April 12. Ken is 8 and Carol 6. 
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RICHARD A. BRUNNER, factory representative 
with the Boston Gear Works, was transferred from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles. 


JOHN A. EVERSOLE, m, t, has joined the 
faculty of the religion department at Olivet College, 
Olivet, Mich., as assistant professor. 


RHODA PINSLEY Levin gave a recital last April 
at Hofstra University, Hempstead, L. I., where her 
husband, Harvey, is professor and chairman of the 
department of economics. This year they are in 
Cambridge, Mass. Harvey has a Carnegie Grant to 
work at the Harvard Law School. 


F. JAMES LLOYD III is now working for the 
Emery Air Freight Corp. of Wilton, Conn. 


VIRGINIA H. MEAD is teaching 
music education at Kent State University, 
Ohio. She began her new position this fall. 


In April the Cleveland Press announced the ap- 
pointment of DICK PERGLER as assistant business 
editor of that newspaper. He will edit the business 
pages where his by-line has appeared for 314 years 
and will continue to specialize in stories covering 
the banking and savings and loan industries. 


DR. AND MRS. PAUL M. VEAZEY (ELEANOR 
OTTO) have moved to Santa Barbara, Calif., where 
Paul has been in practice since February. Their 
fourth child, Daniel, was born in June, 1962. The 
California address is 4908 La Gana Way. 
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Bonnie Richardson of Atlanta, Ga., and AN- 
THONY ARMER were married in April in Atlanta. 
Tony and his bride live in Cincinnati, Ohio, where 
both are with the Procter & Gamble Co. 

ROBERT M. BLUMENTHAL is associate profes- 
sor of mathematics at the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

DONALD R. AND BETTY FOSKETT CLAPP 
announce the birth of Donna Jean on Oct. 14, 1962. 

YOSHIMICHI EBISAWA, t, is secretary of the 
National Committee, YMCA’s of Japan, and pastor 
of a small church of the United Church of Christ, 
in Tokyo. 

The cover article, April 27 issue of The New 
Republic, was by WILLIAM H. HONAN. Entitled 
“The Peaceful Use of Terror,’’ the article argued 
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that nuclear terror cannot long deter war. 


on the editorial staff of The New Yorker. 


Mr. and Mrs. Maarten S. Sibinga (CECILIA 
BRADBEER) announce the birth of their first 
daughter, Erica Maria, on Dec. 30, 1962. The 
other children are Michael and Nicholas. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Alcabes (NANCY KRAMER) 
and two children (Harvey and Ruth Ann) are in 
Buffalo, N. Y., where Ike teaches at the School of 
Social Welfare, State University of New York. 


Back from three years in Germany the George E. 
Becker family (PATRICIA THOMAS) now lives at 
12 Oakdale Rd., Branford, Conn. George is in 
orthopedic residency. A hobby is playing the two- 
manual concert harpsichord they brought home with 
them. Pat’s job is the family, including daughters 
Margaret, Carrie, and Jennifer, ages 7 to 2 years. 

YI CHANG and Yuan-Shih Chow were married 
on June 8 in Bloomfield, Conn. 

MARY CAROLYN CURRIE gave two organ re- 
citals in April, one in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine in New York City, and received her master’s 
degree in sacred music from Union Theological 
Seminary in May. 

Mrs. JAN HOUSE Dowling and daughter Susan 
(third grader) are living in Nashua, N. H., at 22 
Carmine Road. Jan taught junior and senior high 
school social studies last year. 


REED FORBUSH, t, became pastor of the Pilgrim 


Congregational Church of Streamwood, Ill., on 
Aug. 1. 
Mr. and Mrs. Juergen Heberle (DOROTHEA 


LINDSAY) have a second child, Laura Katherine, 
born on April 17. Thomas was 2'4 then. 


Ann Leggett Sims of Baxley, Ga., and ROMULUS 
Z. LINNEY were married on April 6 in the Metro- 
politan Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. Ann 
is an alumna of Duke University. 


WAYNE P. MARTIN and his wife are living in 
Santa Monica, Calif., where he is a program analyst 
with System Development Corp. 


On July 1, ROBERT R. MAYER became research 
consultant to the Rhode Island Council of Commun- 
ity Services and moved to Providence, R. I. This 
follows a training program in social research com- 
pleted at the School of Social Welfare, University of 
California, Berkeley, and financed by the Lilly En- 
dowment, Inc. He received his M.S. in Social Work 
from New York University in 1959, 

On May 11 JOHN MANWELL and Bonnie Lee 
Clem of Cumberland, Md., were married in All 
Souls’ Unitarian Church, Washington, D. C. John 
is practicing law in the Capital. They live at 


2120 16th St., N.W., Washington 9. 
1954 
Mrs. Barbara Sassoon Lyons and GROVER 


CLEVELAND AMEN were married in New York 
City on April 4. 
PETER FISKIO is sales representative with the 


investment company of Waddell & Reed, Inc., 
Hamden, Conn. 


Last year ANNE GRAVES taught obstetrics and 
pediatric nursing to the first class of the Associate 
Degree program at Northwestern Michigan College. 
Ann received her §.B, and R.N. from Northwestern 
University. 


Mrs. Robert C. Johnson (LINDA NHEROLD) 
was a full-time student last year in the M.A.T. 
program at Wesleyan University, Conn. She was 
one of six Connecticut mothers enrolled. Music is 
her major and secondary school teaching her goal. 
Husband and two children gave her their full support. 


The C. WILLIAM KEIGHIN family, including a 
first child, Karl, born on March 27, has returned 
to the United States. Bill was in Peru for 33 
months as a research mineralogist and geologist for 
Cerro Corp. He is now at the University of 
Colorado working toward a Ph.D. in geology. The 
family is living in Boulder. 

Dr. and Mrs. Walter D. Maddox (MARY 
MYSTER) moved to Bradley, Ill., in January after 
he completed his Mayo Clinic oral surgery fellow- 


ship. He has set up private practice in Kankakee. 
Their third child, Charles David, was born on 
March 16. Sisters are Susan, 4, and Linda, 2. 


MR. and Mrs. JACK R. MISNER have a son, 
John Gregory, born on March 4, 1962. Last spring 
they purchased a home at 9601 Eby, Overland Park, 


Kans., a suburb of Kansas City. Jack is a sales 
representative with Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Fibre 
Glass Div., in Webster Groves, Mo. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Murrow (HOPE GRIS- 
WOLD) and two small daughters are living at 168 
Allerton, Newton Highlands, Mass. Dan is study- 
ing social work at Brandeis University and working 
toward his Ph.D. 


STEPHEN E. OSTROW teaches in the department 
of art history and archaeology at the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


SHELDON SATIN was appointed executive vice 
president of Video Pictures, Inc. VPI is a producer 
of television commercials, with headquarters in New 
York City. They have also Video Prints Inc., 
handling print releases, WPI of California, for the 
production of commercials on the west coast, and 
Video Programs Inc., developing and producing new 
television shows on videotape as well as film, 


MR. AND MRS. PETER SCHULTZ (MARY 
JANE SHAW) and three sons, Stevie, Stanley and 
Donald, are living at 1204 Via Landeta, Palos Ver- 
des Estates, Calif. Pete completed his Ph. D. in 
engineering at UCLA and became staff engineer, 
guidance systems dept. at Aerospace Corp. 
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DAVID DANIELS is acting director of the or- 
chestra at the University of Redlands, Redlands, 
Calif., for 1963-64. 


Peter Edward Dolotta was born in February, 1963, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Dolotta (BARBARA 
HAMSTROM). 


CHARLES A. FERGUSON has joined the foreign 
language faculty of the University of Connecticut as 
assistant professor. He had been instructor in modern 
languages at Ohio University. 


As of April DAVID L. HORN was work unit 
engineer with the Soil Conservation Service, USDA, 
in California, working on irrigation and drainage 
projects and studying the Tamil language. 

ROBERT A. JUDD and Naomi Harrison were 
married on May 4, in Brisbane, Australia. 


A release from the U. S. Information Agency 
stated that LESLIE M. LISLE completed an inten- 
sive six-month training period in Washington and 
was assigned to Addis Ababa, capital of Ethiopia. 
After 10 months in ‘‘on-the-job’’ training there he 
will receive a regular appointment with the Agency. 
Leslie was teaching French in a Norfolk, Va., High 
School before joining USIA. 


Mrs. Richard P. Martin (MRS. VIRGINIA 
MARTIN) teaches elementary music in the Mahwah, ~ 
N. J., public schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira B. Meislin (RUTH SACHS) 
moved in the spring into their new home at 10 Golf 
Circle, Emnaus, Pa., just outside of Allentown. Their 
children are John, 3, and Ann, 1. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard A. Pedersen (BETSY 
PITTMAN) have a second son, Christopher Steven, 
born on March 25. Rick is 6, Robin 4, and Jill 3. 

LOIS RAASCH, a member of the museum educa- 
tion department of the Art Institute of Chicago since 
1960, has been appointed supervisor of children’s 
education and is in charge of the Junior Museum 
there. Before joining the Chicago staff she was a 
lecturer at the Cleveland Museum of Art. Barbara 
Wriston, 39, is head of the museum education 
department in Chicago. 
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Mrs. William S. Babcock (MARILYN ADAMS) 
is social director of the School of Nursing, Chicago 
Wesley Memorial Hospital. Bill is in his second 
year of medical school at Northwestern University. 
Monnie and Bill, with Janine, 4, and Billy, 1%, 
live at 1422 North Sedgwick, Chicago 10. 

MR. and Mrs. JOHN E. CLEMENT announce 
the birth of Stephen Wadsworth on May 21, their 
first child, 

MR. and Mrs. JOHN DALY (Nita Daly, *57) 
welcomed their third child, James Lee, on Nov. 2, 
1962. John is going on five and LisaBeth is a little 
past two. 

A son, Peter Bernard, was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
John P. Gallagher (BRIDGET WESTON) on April 
11. John Theodore is three. 

D. NEWTON HATCH is a biochemist at the 
Fels Research Institute, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

HARTMAN HESSEL changed positions in April 
—going from the General Electric Company to a 
small consulting firm, Naus & Newlyn in Paoli, Pa. 
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NANCY H. McCARTHY and her young son 
Kevin live in Columbia, S. C., at 3527 Fox Hall 
Road. He is in play school mornings. Nancy is 
busy with civic activities. Her husband was killed 
in June, 1962, while serving as an advisor to the 
South Vietnamese army. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. J. McHugh (JOAN KALOCZI) 
report three children, Michael, 3, Eileen, 2, and 
Mary Ellen, 1. 


Mrs. Helmuth Naumer (MARY ANN SINGLE- 
TON) reviewed Man and the Sun, by Jacquetta 
Hawkes, for the Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


ALFRED J. ONETO was named administrative 
assistant for pupil accounting and research in the 
Fairfield, Conn., school system and began his duties 
on July 1. He has completed an administrative in- 
ternship in the Parma, Ohio, school system as the 
final part of his doctoral requirement from Kent 
State University. 


Mr. and Mrs. John R. Piazza (JANE NORBY) 
have a son, Eric, born on Jan. 10. 


Bryn Mawr College awarded a tuition scholarship 
to CHARLES C. RUSSELL for graduate study in 
Italian, in 1963-64. 


LESLIE and SYLVIA SITTERLEY SANDERS 
have bought their own home at 1311 Hollywood, 
Grosse Pointe 36, Mich. Leslie is in the credit 


department of the National Bank of Detroit. 


ALICE EDELMANN Shabecoff’s husband, Philip, 
is a reporter for the N. Y. Times. With their chil- 
dren, Alexa, 3, and Peter, 1, they live in Irvington, 
NY: 


MR. AND MRS. GERALD R. SMITH (SANDY 
KESSLER) announce the birth of Brooke Margaret 
on Dec. 18, 1962. Matthew was two years old then. 


DAVID SUTTON has been promoted by Procter 
& Gamble Company. He is now in the General 
Offices in Cincinnati doing sales merchandising work 
for the Institutional Sales Department. David and 
his wife (Arlyn Anderson, former O.C. office staff) 
have a son, David Anderson, born Des. 1, 1962. 
Their address is 5749 Lauderdale Drive, Cincinnati 
39, Ohio. 


NANCY TOY is serving as a Librarian in the 
Army Special Services Program. She has been in 
Europe since February and expects to be there for 
two years. Her assignment last spring was to 
Karlsruhe, Germany. 


MAILE MILLS Tredwell and her children (Vic- 
tor, 7, Kathy, 5, and Grace, 2) are living in 
Roanoke, Va. Maile is busy with religious drama 
and singing in the Episcopal Church there. 

While her husband, Larry, has been stationed as 
an instructor at the U. §S. Navy Sonar School at 
Key West, Fla.. MARY KENDALL Whortan has 
done some substitute teaching, directed a church 
choir, and looked after David, 6, and Gerald, 4. 
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MR. and Mrs. DAVID W. BEAL (Judy San- 
ford, °59) moved to Omaha, Neb., last January, 
where David is manager of commercial loans for Iowa 
Securities Co. On April 24 they welcomed their 
third child and first daughter, Rebecca Louise. 


JAMES BEITTEL received the M.D. degree from 


Temple University in June. He is interning at 
Lancaster General Hospital, Lancaster, Pa., during 
1963-64. 


CAROLYN COMPTON holds the California Elks 
Scholarship and is studying at San Francisco State 
College, working on her master’s in education for 
the orthopedically handicapped. Last year she taught 
retarded children in the Pomona, Calif., schools. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Fausel (CAROL ANN JUN- 
KER) moved in May to a house built in the 1700's 
at 49 Rockwood Road, Hingham, Mass. To the 
delight of Cindi, Rick and Peter, it is only 1% 
blocks from the harbor. 

ROBERT C. FAY is assistant professor of chem- 
istry at Cornell University. 

THOMAS GELEHRTER, M.D., received the 
Henry Ashbury Christian Prize from the Harvard 
Medical School ‘‘for diligence and notable scholar- 
ship.’ He is interning in medicine at the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 

On July 1 H. JOANNE HARRAR became chief 
librarian at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
She had been assistant to the director of the libraries 
of Columbia University in New York City and had 
aleo done library work at Rutgers University. 


According to the Hammond, Ind., Times, ROGER 
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HAVRANEK sang the role of Klingsor in Parsifal, 
presented by the Indiana University Opera last spring. 
He has sung other leading roles in productions of 
the same group. 

W. KENT HILL began this fall as instructor cf 
organ in the department of music of Texas Tech- 
nological College, Lubbock. For the past three 
years, Kent has been studying sacred music at the 


Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


On Feb. 23 Rose Marie Mazza and DAVID G. 
MITTEN were married in Cambridge, Mass. Rose 
Marie is a graduate of Pennsylvania State University 
with library science degree from Columbia. She is 
assistant librarian for acquisitions at the Fogg Art 
Museum Library. Dave is an instructor in the 
department of fine arts, Harvard University. He 
spent the summer in Sardis again, his fifth season 
of excavation there. Rose Marie joined him for the 
second half of the period, running the conservation 
laboratory. 


MR. and Mrs. ARTHUR MONTZKA (Marilyn 
Owens 60) announce the birth of Ann Harris on 
May 27. Their first daughter, Susan, is now two 
years old. Art continues to teach string music in 
the public schools of West Orange, N. J., and 
Marilyn is teaching piano privately in their home 
in Livingston, N. J. 

DR. AND MRS. PAUL G. PENTZ (NANCY 
NOBMANN) announce the birth of their first child, 
Marcia Lynne, on May 8. Paul is serving his two 
years in the Navy in the psychiatry department at 
the Newport (R. I.) Naval Hospital, following a 
four-month intensive course in psychiatry. 


According to the St. Louis, Mo., Post-Dispatch, 
PETER C. ROBERTSON was appointed executive 
director of the Missouri Commission on Human 
Rights in April. 

MR. AND MRS. LOWELL B. SAYLES (BAR- 
BARA COOL), with Karl Eric and Stuart, have 
moved to Macedonia, Ohio, to a new house on a 
half-acre lot. 


MR. and Mrs. JOSEPH S. SHAKES (Shirley 
Almanrode, °55) have bought a home at 3821 Ross 
Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 
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ALAN B. ATWOOD, president of Atwood & 
Atwood Ins. Agency, sold $1,000,000 of life insur- 
ance last year, for the third time; was elected to 
the board of directors, United Cerebral Palsy Assoc., 
Waterbury, Conn.; was vice chairman, United Coun- 
cil & Fund Drive there, 1963; was elected to board 
of directors, Life Underwriters Assoc., and finance 
committee, Waterbury Area Heart Assoc., Inc. 


ALFRED R. De JAAGER has a graduate assist- 
antship in organ at West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, for 1963-64. 

KATHERINE MARIE HAGEN and James Walter 
Faricy of St. Paul were married in Minneapolis on 
April 27. She has been studying for a master’s 
degree at the University of Minnesota while he was 
completing graduate study at Stanford University’s 
business school. 

JANICE McPHERSON Fisch and husband Wil- 
liam (married Sept. 2, 1961) live in Chicago where 
Bill practices law and Janice is a social worker in 
the Family Service Bureau of United Charities. 

ROBERT D. GUTHRIE had a National Science 
Foundation post-doctoral fellowship and studied in 
the department of chemistry at UCLA last year. 

Harold and BARBARA MILTON Happe announce 
the birth of their first daughter, Meredith Ann, on 
Feb. 7. Her brothers are David Christopher, 41/4, 
and Mark Jonathan, 1. 

WILLIAM H. HEILES is a visiting instructor, 
1963-64, in the department of music at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, in Urbana. 

Formerly head of the Latin department of the 
Friends Academy in South Dartmouth, Mass., 
PHILIP H. MILLER is now head of the Latin de- 
partment at Catlin Gabel school in Portland, Ore. 

ROBERT KREIS directed the chorus and orchestra 
when the Martyn Green Gilbert & Sullivan Com- 
pany presented H.M.S. Pinafore and The Mikado at 
The Hanna Theatre in Cleveland, Ohio, in May. 

MAXINE WENZLER and RICHARD JAMES 
OWEN were married on April 6 in Westlake, Ohio. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin L. Powers (CYNTHIA 
FINCH) have a daughter, Marian Lea, born Feb. 5. 

LEONARD B. ROSS is an analyst with Ford 
Motor Co. in Detroit, working in International 


marketing research. 
Amy Elizabeth Shrider was born on March 22, 
the first child of MR. AND MRS. LAWRENCE 
SHRIDER (CAROL EDDY). 
MR. AND MRS. EDWIN E. SUNDT, JR., 
(ANN L. NEWMAN) both teach at the Marvel- 


wood School, Cornwall, Conn. 


Len began this job in January. 
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LOUIS C. BERNHARDT, M.D., was graduated 
from the University of Wisconsin Medical School 
and is interning in Milwaukee at Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital. 

MR. AND MRS. O. ROBERTS BROWN, JR. 
(MARY ELLIOTT) announce the birth of James 
Oliver on Feb. 13, 1963. 


After completing his graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, ROBERT H. BROWN became _in- 
structor in woodwinds in the Division of Music at 
Fort Hays State College, Hays, Kan., this fall. 


ANN WHITE bBruner’s husband, Jere Bruner, 
received his master’s in journalism from Northwest- 
ern’s Medill School of Journalism in June and they 
moved on to Yale. He is working for a doctorate in 
political science, with a Woodrow Wilson Fellow- 
ship. Corky worked with the Evanston, Ill., Urban 
League as secretary of the Employment Opportunities 
Committee and plans to work for improved race 
relations and to study for a master’s in social work 
ateeales 


JEFF deLANGE is suburban store coordinator 
with Lane Bryant in New York City, in charge of 
five stores in the New York and New Jersey area. 
He lives at 240 E. 76th St., New York 21. 

DAVID R. EVANS is in the final year of his 
teaching contract in Kampala, Uganda, where he is 
the senior mathematics master at Makerere Demon- 
stration School. Dave highly recomends the Teachers 


for East Africa project, sponsored by Columbia 
University. 

LTJG JOHN C. FARRIS, USNR, is stationed at 
the Naval Comunication Station in Washington, 


D. C., where he is a comunications watch officer. 
He lives at 1006 (D) Varney St. S.E., Washing- 


ton 20. 
FREDERICK H. GAIGE received the M.A.T. 
degree in social sciences and education at Brown 


University in June. 


Dr. and Mrs. Hubert Goldman (SUSAN MOL- 
DOF) have moved to Midwood Drive, Granada 
Hills, Calif., where he has relocated his practice in 
internal medicine and cardiology. Their children are 
Katherine, 3, and John, going on two. 


LEE GRIFFEY was transferred to Oakland, Calif., 
in the spring. He is technical packaging engineer 
with Cloron Co. 

WILLIAM GRISWOLD is working with the 
Massachusetts Transportation Commision and _ living 
at home in Belmont, Mass. Bill helps plan ways to 
improve subway, bus, and rail transportation, in- 
creased use of which should mean fewer private cars 
driven into Boston. 


After being instructor in music at Michigan State 
University for the past two years, PETER J. HED- 
RICK became assistant professor of oboe at Ithaca 
College, Ithaca, N. Y., this fall. Pete and his 
wife, Libby (Elizabeth Quarrier, 61), spent the 
summer at Brevard Music Center in Charlotte, N. C. 
Pete played oboe and Libby played oboe and English 
horn. 


James Little, husband of BARBARA COOPER 
Little, is acting resident engineer at Clarksville, Ark. 
Lee Ann is 214. Barbara teaches piano privately. 


STEVEN LOWENSTEIN was in Washington, 
D. C., March-July, working in the General Coun- 
sel’s office of the Peace Corps. Then he went to 
Ethiopia, -helping to set up a new law school in 
Addis Ababa and beginning redesign of the judicial 
system of the country. He is on the faculty of the 
Haile Selassie University Lew School. 

Mrs. Fred C. Mench, Jr. (MARTHA D. DU- 
VALL) returned to this country with her husband 
in September. He had been studying in Rome, Italy, 
on a Fulbright scholarship. 

ROBERT W. PAISLEY entered the practice of 
law last spring in Steubenville, Ohio, following his 
release from active duty with the Army. 

LEWIS ROSEWATER was elected secretary of 
the Albany, N. Y., Jaycees and installed on June 15 
at the Installation Banquet. 
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to examine one’s political, religious, and 
moral views. Large dorms force students 
to maintain their social veneer; from meal 
to meal one is always making acquaintance 
with new people, but not getting to know 
anyone in depth. In a school in which 
people spend such a great proportion of 
their time studying, mealtime is THE time 
when this can be done. If co-ops and small 
dorms had the smack of fraternityism I 
would be the first to say let them go under, 
but the policies have always been very much 
the opposite: Co-op’s drawing system is an 
almost religious observance of the most 
democratic method for selection possible. 

Chicago's Art Institute has recently been 
criticized for abusing a trust placed in its 
hands by a man who wanted to beautify 
the city with statues. The Institute violated 
this trust by using the funds for an admin- 
istration building. Luckily, there is a weak, 
toothless law that could be hauled in to 
remind the trustees of their responsibilities. 
In our case we have no such law, only the 
understanding that the $10 we gave each 
year from our co-op refund would perpetu- 
ate the life we found so full; we have only 
the belief that those who spend their lives 
administering to Oberlin will do their best 
to preserve academic freedom, encouraging 
the expression of individuals—faculty and 
students, regardless of their political, relig- 
ious, or moral beliefs, even as the walls of 
buildings rise and fall about them. 

ANN WHITE BRUNER, °59 

Evanston, Illinois 


MRS. THEODORE SOFIO (JEAN B. HANSEN) 
reported in June that they planned to spend the 
summer in Europe and that both of them are teach- 
ing in Oakland, Calif., during 1963-64. Ted is 
teaching English and Reading and Jean, French and 
Spanich. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Werner 
TRACY) are in Texas, at 6233 
Worth, where he is an engineer for 
Aircraft at General Dynamics. 
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The New York University School of Law awarded 
PAUL STROK ADLER its Robert Marshall Fellow- 
ship for graduate research in civil liberties under 
the School’s Arthur Garfield Hays Civil Liberties 
Program. He received his law degree from Columbia 
in June. 

MR. and Mrs. JULIUS BALOG, JR. 
Turner, °61) are living in Norfolk, Va., at 
7639 Gifford St., Apt. 101, Zone 18. Julius is a 
lieutenant jg, U.S.N., and is stationed with Amphib- 
ious Construction Battalion Two at Little Creek, 
where he will be until released from active duty in 
June, 1964. 


DAVID BARKER plays in the Milwaukee Sym- 
phony and took part when the woodwind quintet of 
that group gave a children’s concert at a school in 
Milwaukee. 


Mr. and Mrs. John E. Bentley (JUDITH COOK) 
moved to Waverly, Iowa, during the summer. John 
is teaching woodwinds, piano and music survey at 
Wartburg College. Judy will teach flute privately 
and on a part-time basis at Wartburg, and both of 
them expect to play in nearby community orchestras. 

MR. and Mrs. CHRISTOPHER BILLINGS 
(Nancy Darrah, °58) are living in Millis, Mass., 
at 39 Spencer St. Chris js a computer programmer 
with Minneapolis‘Honeywell in Wellesley. David is 
three and Deborah close to two years old. 

JOHN BOOSS spent July and August in Mexico 
with the American Friends Service Committee, 
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JAMES H. BRAMMER received his M.A. in 


psychology from Western Michigan University, 
Kalamazoo, in June. 
MR. and Mrs. CONRAD BRUDERER (Sue 


Winterling, °57) traveled west this past summer and 
are now Californians. Conrad is assistant professor 
of piano at San Diego State College. 


After finishing his Master's degree at North- 
western last spring, KENNETH BURNETT went 
east to South Glens Falls, N. Y., where he _ is 


teaching strings in the public schools. 


DOVRE HALL and David C. Busch were married 
on May 18 at the home of her parents in Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 


MRS. DORIS GOLDBERG CHORNY received 
her M.A. degree from Northwestern University in 


June. She and her husband Harold moved to Balti- 
more, Md., in August. Harold is teaching at 
Goucher College. 

Sharon Koepcke and KARL T. DeLONG were 
married on Jan. 30 in Berkeley, Calif., where Karl 
was a teaching assistant at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


Norman Charles (professional name of CHARLES 
N. DIGGS, t), pastor of John Wesley Methodist 
Church, Washington, Pa., gave a concert at the 
Sewickley Community Center last spring. He has 
made a number of Vee Jay records. In addition to 
preaching and singing, he writes and composes. 


ALICE HARENSKI and Mark Engelman_ were 
married on Feb. 23 at St. Michael's Church, Inde- 
pendence, Ohio. 


JACQUELINE FRIEDMAN and M. Lionel Fried- 
man of New York City were married at her parents’ 
home in Ashokan, N. Y., on March 24. Lionel is a 
graduate of the College of the City of New York 
and Columbia University. 


LINDA M. GRAVES, 1960 Shansi Rep, received 
Oberlin’s Johnston Fellowship for 1963-64 and has 
returned to Tunghai University in Taiwan to work 
toward a Master's degree in art and to teach. 


Capt. and Mrs. Donald L. Gregg (ALICE 
OLSON) and son Paul are in Kitzingden, Germany, 
near Nuremberg, where he is stationed for three 
years. 


DAVID KUESTER had an essay entitled ‘‘A 
Time to Study’’ in the June Harper's Magazine. 
Kuester received his law degree from Harvard on 
June 13. 


DONALD W. MENZI received the B.D. degree 
in June from Kenyon College. Following ordination 
he planned to attend the Hebrew Union College in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for further Biblical studies. 


LARRY G. PALMER completed work for the 
A.Mus.D. at Eastman last spring. He is now assist- 
ant professor of music at St. Paul’s College, Law- 
renceville, Wa., a Negro college affiliated with the 
Episcopal Church. Larry directs the touring choir 
and chapel music and teaches music and fine arts 
courses. 


Roland Pandolfi, husband of SARA MATTSON 
Pandolfi, is a member of the quintet from the Mil- 
waukee Symphony that was invited to perform in 
residence at the American Conservatory, Fontaine- 
bleau, France, in July and August. 


KENNETH E. PENNELL is serving aboard the 
USS Harry E. Yarnell (DLG-17) a new guided 
missile frigate commissioned in Boston in February 
and home-ported in Norfolk, Va. 


MARK E. POOLE, JR., became pastor of Calvary 
Methodist Church, Coshocton, Ohio, in January. 


THOMAS G. PRETLOW and Theresa C. Pace 
were married on June 29 at St. Cecilia's Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. LOU NADING was best man 
and Dick Hazelett (sp. '51-°52) an usher. Tom and 
Theresa are living at University Park Apartments, 
Rochester, while he continues medical study and 
Theresa is a candidate for the Ph.D. in bio-chemical 
genetics at the University of Rochester. 


After completing graduate study at the University 
of Illinois in June, W. DONALD RANKIN is now 
teaching piano at the University of Rhode Island. 


ALICE GOLDSTEIN and George Dann Sargent 
were married on June 2 in Cincinnati, Ohio. George 
is an instructor in chemistry at Princeton University 
and Alice is assistant director of student activities at 
Temple University. They live in Princeton. 


ROWLAND SCHERMAN is a free lance photog- 
rapher, Bill was a staff photographer with the 
Peace Corps for two years. He lives at 1432 
Wisconsin Ave., N.W., Washington 7, D, C, 


JOYCE E. SCHREINER, a social worker with 
the American Red Cross, is stationed at Valley 
Forge General Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa. 


BENJAMIN SEVITCH received the M.A. degree 
in speech and dramatic arts in June from Temple 
University, 


Mr. and Mrs. 
STAUFFER) announce the 
Polly Stauffer, on Jan. 17. 


PATRICIA WILLIAMSON, student assistant with 
the Oberlin group in Salzburg, was a member of a 
choir that sang during an audience with Pope John 
XXII last April. 


In a piano recital at the Juilliard School of Music 
in May DAVID J. YEOMANS played works by 
Bach, Hindemith, and Brahms. 


MAX HOFFMAN YOUNT is an instructor in 
music at Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. His advanced 
degrees are from the Eastman School of Music. 
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ALLAN BIRNEY won the fourth annual National 
Organ Competition sponsored March 2 by the First 
Presbyterian Church, Fort Wayne, Ind. There were 
22 contestants from 11 states and Canada. Allan 
has been working toward an advanced degree at 
Yale University. 


MR. AND MRS. FREDERICK N. CHASE 
(SARA BOLYARD CHASE), both M.A.T., are in 
Interlochen, Mich., where Fred is teaching science 
and mathematics at the Interlochen Arts Academy. 
Sara plans to teach part time. 


MR. AND MRS. JOSEPH COOPER (CAROL 
DONLEY) reported from the University of Chicago 
last spring that Carol was completing the first year 
of the M.A.T. program in history and Josef his 
second year of law school. 


STEPHEN EBERHART has been studying Sinology 
at the University of Wurzburg, Germany, with 
minors in musicology and Japanese. He plans to 
teach western music history in the Far East, hope- 
fully at Tunghai University, Taiwan, in about three 
years. Evenings, he teaches English to adult educa- 
tion classes. 


Linda McNeill Bailey, °64, and DAVID ALAN 
GROTKE were married in a candlelight service at 
the bride’s home in Manhassett, N. Y., on June 14. 
Linda is continuing her study at the University of 
Buffalo. David is engaged in social work for the 
Erie County Department of Welfare in Buffalo, 
N. Y., where they are living. 


In March, at the state convention of the Cali- 
fornia Democratic Council, EARL S. HAMLIN, then 
in his second year of law school at the University of 
California, Berkeley, became the youngest member of 
the board of directors of the CDC. The board con- 
sists of one person from each of 38 congressional 
districts, five state-wide officers and five regional 
officers. 


LEE HERTZMAN is teaching English at St. 
Mary’s High School, Yala, Kenya. He is on a 
two-year assignment under the ‘‘Teachers for East 
Africa’’ program. 


MR. and Mrs. DAVID A. JEGGLE (Dorothea 
Taylor, °63) were househunting when they reported 
last spring from Cherry Hill, N. J. Dave is an 
actuarial trainee at Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. in 
Philadelphia. Their son, Scott David, is a little 
past one year old. In February Dottie was on the 
television quiz show, ‘“‘Say When,’’ and won a 
fabulous assortment of prizes. 


DONALD C. McKAY, JR., was planning to start 
work on a master’s degree this fall at Boston Univer- 
sity. He worked with the Massachusetts Democratic 
State Chairman to build a strong Democratic Party 
there. He also did writing, research, and other 
activities in the Peabody gubernatorial campaign. 


CONNIE OBENHAUS spent the summer in Egypt 
as a member of Operation Crossroads Africa, after 
finishing her M.S.W. at Columbia University in 


June. 


REYNOLD M. SACHS has a Ford Foundation 
Doctoral Dissertation Fellowship for 1963-64 and a 
fellowship from the American Bankers Association. 
He is completing his Ph.D. in economics at Colum 
bia University. Rey spent the summer in Washing 
working for the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. Barbara Brauer Sachs, °59, has also been 
studying for her Ph.D, at Columbia in counseling 
psychology. 

Judith Grace Obalil, ‘62, and DAVID ALAN 
SAUNDERS were married on June 14. 


Bradley Van Sant 
birth of a 


(NANCY 
daughter, 
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Losses in the Oberlin family... 


1902 


BATHRICK — Mrs. Charles E, Bathrick (Minnie 
Belie Munger), 85, died on May 10, 1963, in War- 
saw, New York, following a heart attack, Born in 
Warsaw in 1878, she taught school for twenty years. 
In June 1904 she and Charles Elias Bathrick, a farm- 
er, were married. He died in 1954. 

Mrs. Bathrick was active in church and missionary 
work. She was a member and past president of the 
WCTU in her community, and a member of the 
County Home Bureau and the County Historical As- 
sociation. 

Mrs. Bathrick is survived by her sons, Ralph W. 
of Spencerport, and Robert C. of Holland, both New 
York; daughters, Mrs. William Gould of Corfu, New 
York, Mrs. Milton Borg, Fort Worth, Texas, Mrs. 
Michael Eberly, Rock Glen, and Mrs. Andrew Dun- 
bar, Warsaw, both New York; twenty-three grand- 
children; eleven great-grandchildren; and four sisters, 
including Rose May Munger Oviatt, *00, and Mrs. 
Nina Munger, °10. 


1909 


HEALD — Prescott Heald, 76, died on May 29, 
1963, in Omaha, Nebraska, where he had lived for 
the past fifty years. He was a manufacturers’ agent. 
Mr. Heald was born in Portland, Oregon, in 1887. 
Both his parents, Charles P- and Mary Cowles Heald, 
had attended Oberlin College, 1876-79. He was a 
grandson of Mrs. Sarah Ingraham Penfield, 1857, and 
great-grandson of Donald Ingraham, 1834-35. 

Mr. Heald was married to the former Ethel Matt- 
son on September 1, 1911. 

His agency was active particularly in such special- 
ties as shelving, locker, and conveyor lines. He had 
continued his work until shortly before his illness. 
His son John is continuing the business. 

Mr. Heald is survived by his wife; a daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon Hobart of Scotts Bluff, Nebraska; two 
sons, John P. Heald of Omaha and Alfred Heald of 
Hartsville, South Carolina; a sister, Mrs. Floyd Sta- 
bles of Mt. Vernon, Illinois; and two brothers, Ro- 
bert P. Heald of New Hartford, New York, and Ed- 
ward T. Heald, °07, of Canton, Ohio. 


1910 

BURNET — Arthur Russell Burnet died on February 
23, 1963, in New Rochelle, New York. He was 82 
years old. He received his A.B. from Harvard in 
1905 and studied at the Boston School of Social 
Work, coming to Oberlin for the B.D. degree, which 
he received in 1910. Mr. Burnet was born in East 
Orange, New Jersey, in 1880. He and the former 
Mary Lewis Coleman, 13, were married on Sept. 8, 
1909, 

Mr. Burnet did pastoral work for five years. He 
was field investigator and statistician for the Presby- 
terian Board of Home Missions, 1911-15, then turn- 
ed to statistical work with various industrial firms. 
For the Outdoor Advertising Industry he made field 
surveys and analyses of all classes of street and high- 
way traffic in 400 cities and towns in 30 states, eval- 
uating the advertising effectiveness of billboards. Dur- 
ing World War II he got out a news letter covering 
government regulations affecting the printing industry 
and helped lay out equipment for a new plant of the 
Army Map Service. He was secretary of the. Traffic 
Commission, City of New Rochelle, New York, for 
ten years. 

Mr. Burnet is survived by his wife; four sons, in- 
cluding Arthur R. Burnet Jr., °32, and one daugh- 
ter. 


1912 

STRADFORD — Cornelius Francis Stradford died in 
Chicago on April 29, 1963, at the age of 71. He was 
born in Lawrenceburg, Kentucky, the son of John B. 
Stradford who had studied in the Oberlin Preparatory 
Department, 1892-95. Cornelius Stradford received 
both the A.M. and LL.B. degrees from Columbia 
University and began the practice of law in 1915. 
Mr. Stradford was the senior partner in the Chicago 
law firm that included his daughter and his son-in- 
law. 

Mr. Stradford was president of the Cook County 
Bar Association and a founder and past president of 
the National Bar Association. He was a member of 
the board of directors of the Chicago Forum, 
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Mr. Stradford is survived by his daughter, Mrs. 
Jewel Stradford Lafontant, °43, and a son, Cornelius 
Jr. of Chicago. 


1913 


MILLER — Mrs. Arthur J. Miller (Alma Amalia 
Leffler), 71, died of a heart attack on March 2, 
1963, at Islamorada, Florida. She was born in Mar- 
ion, Ohio, in 1891. Following her college degree she 
did secretarial work for the Central Teachers Agency, 
Columbus, Ohio. She was correspendence clerk in the 
office of the governor of Ohio, 1917-23, and secretary 
of the Arthur M. Crumrine Company of Columbus, 
1922-3. During the next two years she was in charge 
of service and sales promotion with Better Letters 
Company and, until 1933, of sales with Auto Insur- 
ance, both of Columbus, From 1938 until 1958 she 
was co-owner and operator of Miller’s Obabikau Bay 
Camp in Sleeman, Ontario. 

She married Arthur J. Miller in 1925. He sur- 
vives her, as do her sisters, Miss Mabel Leffler, °10, 
Mrs. G. M. Walker (Clara Leffler, °10), and Mrs. 
C. D. Paul (Ruth Leffler, ’24). 


oy 


POWELL — Douglas Houston Powell, accountant and 
tax authority, died in Glendale, California, on March 
19, 1963. He had retired only last August from active 
work with Mobil Oil Company as supervisor of in- 
come and excise taxes at Mobil’s Los Angeles Ac- 
counting and Service Center. He had been with Mobil 
for 40 years. 

Born in White Rock, South Dakota, in 1898, Mr. 
Powell was 64 years old. He served the U. S. Navy 
as radio electrician 1st class, April 1917 — Septem- 
ber 1919. He received a bachelor’s degree in business 
administration from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia in 1939 and studied also at the University of 
Minnesota School of Business. 

A native of White Rock, South Dakota, Mr. Pow- 
ell was a homesteader and banker in Wyoming before 
he began his career with Mobil. In addition to his 
active participation in the Tax Executives Institute, 
Inc., he was a member of the Western Oil and Gas 
Association, the special depletion committee, and the 
executive committee of the Standing Committee on 
Federal Taxation of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Association, 

Mr. Powell is survived by his wife, the former 
Enid Schreiner, whom he married in 1921; two sons, 
Douglas Jr. and Harold W.; a sister, Lois Powell, 
"19; and a brother, Myron H. Powell, °24. 


1920 


KRAMER — Mrs. William Parfitt Kramer (Ruby 
Wyly), 67, died in Sarasota, Florida, on March 5, 
1963. She had been a resident of that city for the 
past eight years and was conducting classes in cloth- 
ing construction at the Sarasota Vocational School. 
Mrs. Kramer was born in Cardington, Ohio, in 1895. 
Her mother was Lydia Purvis Wyly, Class of 1892. 

Mrs. Kramer taught physical education at West 
High School in Cleveland and at Mt. Union College 
and the University of Puerto Rico. In 1942 she went 
to Alexandria, Virginia, where she taught dancing 
and did recreation work for a few years. 

She married William Kramer in 1924. He survives 
her. Other survivors are a son, W. E. Kramer of 
Wheaton, Maryland; a daughter, Mrs. Jean K. Gray 
of Port Republic, Maryland; seven grandchildren; 
two brothers, Ralph Wyly, ‘21, of Chicago and 
Lawrence Wyly, °16, of Wilmette, Illinois. 


1922 

JENKINS — Reverend John Edward Jenkins, 74, 
died in San Diego, California, on December 9, 1962. 
He was born in Jackson, Ohio, in 1888. A retired 
minister and educator, he had lived in La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia for the past eleven years. 

Reverend Jenkins taught social psychology for 
twenty years at Columbia University. Earlier he 
served Methodist and Congregational pastorates in the 
East, He was a member of the Welsh Cambrian So- 
ciety. Reverend Jenkins is survived by his second 
wife, the former Christine Spreng, °22, whom he 
married in 1959; three daughters, Mrs. Ruth Moore, 
Margaret Jenkins, and Mrs, Mary Pahl; a son, 
Robert Jenkins; a brother; three grandsons, and one 
great-grand-daughter, 


ELLA C. PARMENTER, ‘15 


1927 


HARTSELL — Mrs. Stanley E. Hartsell (Katherine 
Florence Arford), 57, died on April 30, 1963, at 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. She was born in Benton 
Harbor in 1905. Following graduation from Oberlin, 
she taught for a year at a business school. Later she 
did secretarial work at Yale University and then at 
Purdue University, part time. She and Stanley Eugene 
Hartsell, a professor of bacteriology, were married on 
August 17, 1929. She was on the executive council 
of Morton School in West Lafayette, Indiana, and 
was district treasurer of the National Story League. 
She was a charter member of Covenant Presbyterian 
Church in West Lafayette. Mrs. Hartsell is survived 
by her husband, a son, James K. Hartsell, and her 
brother, Frank B. Arford, °30. 


1932 


BURKHOLDER — Miss Mary Elizabeth Burkholder, 
53, died in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, on April 20, 
1963. She was born in New Holland, Pennsylvania, 
in 1910. A social worker, she was a field representa- 
tive in the Pennsylvania State Office for Children and 
Youth in the Department of Public Welfare. She 
had been visitor and county supervisor of the Lan- 
caster County Board of Assistance, 1934-42; had 
worked in the Selective Service Referral Center, 
Federation of Social Agencies in Pittsburgh, 1942-44; 
and was director of the Beaver County Child Welfare 
Services, before taking the Harrisburg position. She 
was a member of the National Association of Social 
Workers, was active in church work, and, at the time 
of her death, was treasurer of the Harrisburg Quota 
Club. Miss Burkholder is survived by her sister, 
Ruth Burkholder Clark, °34. 


1934 


SCHROEDER — Charles Henry Schroeder, 50, tex- 
tile manager of the Goodrich industrial products divi- 
sion, died on April 27, 1963, in the hospital in 
Akron, Ohio, after a short illnes. A native of To- 
ledo, Ohio, Mr. Schroeder followed his career in 
Toledo and Akron. He was chief chemist with the 
Dura Company in Toledo, 1935-37. The next year 
he spent in graduate study at Toledo University, re- 
ceiving the M.B.A. in 1940. For three years Mr. 
Schroeder was personnel interviewer with the Ohio 
State Employment Service and worked on_ labor 
statistics for the state. He joined Goodrich in 1941 
as research and development compounder. 


Mr. Schroeder is survived by his wife, the former 
Marion Belle Buzenberg, *35, whom he married in 
1939; three sons, Thomas, in high school, Charles 
Jr. at Ohio Wesleyan University, and James, in ele- 
mentary school, all of Akron, Ohio. 


1938 


ASMUSSEN — Mrs. Paul Asmussen (Morley Brand), 
46, died on April 30, 1963, after a long illness. She 
was a teacher of English at Walt Whitman High 
School, Huntington, New York. Her father is Judge 
James Tenney Brand, °09, of Salem, Oregon, 


Mrs. Asmussen was born in Marshfield, Oregon, 
in 1917. She had a Master of Science degree in jour- 
nalism from Columbia University and studied also at 
Hofstra and Adelphi Colleges. During World War IL 
she was a lathe operator at the Ford Instrument 
Company, Long Island City.She was a writer of both 
verse and prose and had done some editing as well. 


At the time of her death the principal of Walt 
Whitman High School wrote, ** . a forthright per- 
son, who believed in learning and who inspired her 
students with a deep appreciation of poetry, art, and 
beauty. Mrs. Asmussen was a person of great sin- 
cerity and intellectual honesty. She was a true teach- 
er — totally dedicated to her work. She helped to 
make Whitman a fine school and represented the 
highest ideals of scholarship, integrity, and devotion 
to duty. Mrs. Asmussen displayed an indomitable 
courage. She cooperated with her physician, an inter- 
nationally known cancer specialist, in many experi- 
ments, often at considerable discomfort to herself.’’ 

Mrs. Asmussen is survived by her husband, whom 
she married in 1942, and two sons, Christopher and 
James, and by her parents, Judge and Mrs, James T, 
Brand, Christopher is a freshman at Oberlin, 
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Welcome to your New Alumni 
Bounge in Wilder Hall... just 
ross the Campus. 
Monday - Saturday : 8:30 am. to 4:30 p.m. 
Sunday : 1:99 pm. to 4:30 p.m. 
Other hours by special arrangement 


Edward S. Tobies, 52, Executive Director Mercedes H. Singleton, '26, Editor, Qlumni Magazine 
Office telephone : 1T41221, Ext. 2276 - 2277 Office telephone : 7741221, Ext. 2 16) 
Residence telephone : TT4 17302 Residence telephone : 175 3671 
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